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IN ABSENCE. 


TS. gay or gloomy hours, 
Though we are far apart, 
The music of thy voice, love, 

Is ever in my heart. 





By mountain-side or sea-side, 
In shadow or in shine, 

Thine eyes of tender blue, love, 
Look ever into mine. 


While time and tide unresting 
Flow to their distant goal, 

Thy purity and truth, love, 
Are mirrored in my soul, 


At autumn-tide or spring-tide, 
Though we are far apart, 
The poem of thy life, love, 
Is written in my heart. 
Witiiam H. Hayne. 


THE CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 


r\HERE is one very lovely thing about the children’s 
| prayers, and that is that the children’s faith in 
the God above, who takes care of and loves them, is 
unclouded by a single doubt. A pretty story in 
rhyme tells of a little tot who went to the telephone 
eveninge saying: ‘‘ Hello, Central! Give me 
Heaven; I want to say my prayers.” 

The story is not so irreverent as it looks at the 
first glance. For is there not a great central station 
somewhere in the universe, to and from which all 
day long and all night, through the years of count- 
less generations, the messages, swifter than light- 
ning, because swift as thought, go flying to God and 
return from Him? The children of whom it may be 
said that 


one 


‘Trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From Heaven, their home,” 
are nearer the heart of life’s great realities than are 
the world-wearied older ones, whose souls have be- 
come a trodden way for doubts and temptations and 
the hosts of sinful thoughts that eventuate in sinful 
deeds. 

Who does not love the sight when a dear little 
child kneels at night, robed in the white gown, 
bathed from the day's dust, and with clasped hands, 
says, softly: 

‘Now I lay me down to sleep; 
i pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
Or in the morning, before the child leaves his nurs- 
ery, how safe he is, if the habit be established of 
repeating a prayer! 
**Now I wake and see the light; 
‘Tis God who kept me through the night. 
To Him I lift my eyes, and pray 
That He will keep me through the day.” 

As children grow older they may learn to repeat 
‘*Our Father who art in Heaven!” and to add to their 
prayers a petition for each and all of their loved 
ones. Well is it for those who their lives long re- 
main as little children in the fashion of their con- 
tinual approach to the One who only is able to save 
in every peril, to comfort in every grief, to shelter in 
every storm. 

In many families it is the custom to let the 
youngest child at the table say grace before each 
meal, and if it be taken as a matter of course that 
this shall be done, the child will perform the rite 
without self-consciousness, and with the appropriate 
degree of reverence. 

If we would seek for the children strength for the 
inevitable conflicts of life, an armor against the 
temptations that are sure to strike them sooner or 
later, we must find it in teaching them to look up to 
a divine power, forever able and forever willing to 
keep them safe, to strengthen them against them- 
selves, and to bestow on them whatever they may 
need. In the very earliest years of life, among the 
formative impressions which are moulded by degrees 
into habits, let us establish in the children the blessed 
and unquestioned habit of prayer. 


CHICAGO'S FORCEFUL WOMEN. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


T seemed to me after I had written an account of the Wo- 
man’s Building, and the work the women are doing to 
make its exhibits among the most notable at our exposition, 
that the average reader might suppose it ible that such 
feminine activity surprises the people of Chicago. Beyond 
a mention of Mrs. Potter Palmer, there was nothing in my 
summary to show that this industrial host was not alien to 
the city, and imported there to bewilder the natives. Such 
an impression would be very erroneous. In addition to their 
forceful president, Illinois adds to the Board of Lady Man- 
agers her quota of two, and Chicago, as the city of the exposi- 
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tion, contributes nine others, under the statute creating the 
board. One of the two ladies representing the State is 
Frances W. Shephard, of Chicago, and the other representa- 
tives of the city are these: Mrs. Solomou Thatcher, Jun., Mrs. 
Jennie Sanford Lewis, Mrs. James A. Mulligan, Mrs. Dr. 
Frances Dickinson, Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace, Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell, Mrs. James R. Doolittle, Jun., Mrs. Matilda B. 
Carse. Then there are alternates named Mrs. Sara T. Hal- 
lowell, Mrs. George L. os Mrs. L. Brace Shattuck, Mrs. 
Annie C. Meyers, Martha H. Ten Eyck, Mrs. Margaret 1. 
Sandes, Mrs. er Stone, Mrs. General A. L. C " 
and Frances E. Willard. Some of these names are f 

to the reader in any part of the country, and even I recognize 
in the list a number of the names of women of note in 
Chicago. 

I fancy that a native Chicagoan would pronounce the roll 
a distinguished one. Miss Willard, for instance, is known all 
over the country as the president of the great Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. It is said of her that in the 
days when with her own hands she buftt the sleds with 
which she coasted upon the Wisconsin hills as a girl, she 
was hardening that capacity for endurance which now causes 
her friends to regard her as a creation of steel. Yet she 
never hardened out the gentleness of her woman's nature in 
any other respect than by her ability to do, and to survive 
the incessant strain of travel aod absorbing work. Mrs. 
Matilda B. Carse is almost equally well known, by reputation 
at least, to the temperance sisterhood for having planned 
the financial scheme by which the huge million-dollar 
‘**Temple” of the Temperance Union in Chicago was added 
to the aggregation of great office buildings in that city. 
These two leaders of women, and Dr. Frances Dickinson, Mts. 
M. R. M. Wallacesand Mrs. L. Brace Shattuck—lady man- 
agers and alternates—are all members of the Chicago Wo- 
men’s Club, a semi educational and, I was going to say, more 
than semi-reform club, which includes five hundred women 
of nearly every walk and condition. It has helped to elevate 
and refine at least the homes of all its members, and not 
content with the spreading and reflected beveficence of so 
wide an influence, has for years lent its strong support to all 
public and individual efforts for the enco ment, pro- 
tection, and well-being of women in that city. rs, George 
L. Dunlap is a representative of that brilliant and noble 
circle which includes Mrs. Potter Palmer and Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, the vice president of the World's Columbian aux- 
iliary. These are ladies blessed with wealth, and ruling in 
fashionable society, who yet give up their time, money, and 
companionship to their sisters whose whole lives are dedi- 
cated to charity and philanthrophy. 

It did not require a World's Fair to discover or to develop 
such women in Chicago. South meets West in that city, 
the Mississippi Valley being travelied constantly by sum- 
mer idlers and all-year-round emigrants, and the East playsa 
small part in the formation of the town’s character. Who- 
ever knows the South knows that it honors woman and 
holds her in chivalrous esteem, and whoever knows the 
West knows that it gives her the full justice of partnership 
and equality with man. The Eastern view of woman, 
tinctured with the sediment of old-world tradition, does not 
obtain in either section. I suppose that nowhere else in the 
world are so many women made so much of as in Chicago. 
The privilege that goes without.saying, and that is thought 
the least of, is that which makes them the absolute mistresses 
of their houses. ‘Tell me,” an English gevtleman asked 
me one day, *‘is it really true that in your country the wo- 
men have charge of the household affairs entirely by them- 
selves, and do men consult them about the important affairs 
of their lives? Well, I cannot understand it at all.” In 
Chicago they have this home-rulership, and the best of it is 
that the homes are separated dwellings. In one Western 
city—St. Paul—the men proudly led me to look at the num- 
ber of flats, or “tenements,” in the city. There were not 
many, but one is too many, in my opinion. And the worst 
of it was that these men were proud of their barracks. They 
thought that the more they could show, the more the city 
would seem like one of our older towns in the Eastern 
States. There is no such feeling in Chicago. The place 
spreads over the prairie, with room enough for half a Domne 
New Yorks, and there is neither excuse for nor inclination 
toward those makeshift fractions of homes which quench 
family pride and turn their tenants into “floaters.” The 
homes of Chicago are true homes, and they are turned over 
to the women, among whom there is a quick spirit of social 
ambition, and a keen rivalry for prestige as managers, as 
entertainers, and as guardians of the good order of the city. 

The women’s stores in Chicago have gone a step farther 
than ours in New York. They come nearer to dealing in 
everything. The consequence is that in some of their door- 
ways, between windows full of lingerie and of shoes or silks, 
they display baskets of vegetables and paniers of fruit. I 
do not know whether this is a progressive step, but it cer- 
tainly is an approach to the idea of the ‘‘ universal” stores 
of London, one of which keeps wild animals, aquaria sup- 

lies, green-groceries, butchers’ and pork-butchers’ goods, a 

nk, candy, hair-dressers at service, mountebanks on de- 
mand for lawn parties, lecturers and entertainers for parlor 
fétes, and also caters to part of the army abroad and to 
summer cottagers in the country. I cannot say whether the 
Chicago women sanction this invasion of food among dress 
goods, for the thing is yet an experiment; but I can say that 
nothing in Chicago is more likely to be remarked by a 
stranger than the evident satisfaction and contentment with 
which the crowds in the business streets contemplate every- 
thing around them. 

Nowhere else did I ever see the magnetism of numbers so 
apparent, so directly reflected in the faces of its creators. 

here is almost none of the tired faces so familiar in New 
York; those ennuied countenances of persons who seem to 
move automatically along, dragging dead spirits and worn- 
out hopes in bodies which go of their own accord. The 
blasé faces are entirely missing. It is as if we in New York 
had grown so accustomed to the mob that it tired us while 
we were young, whereas in Chicago it is a brand-new thing 
and a fresh well-spring of pleasure. There are such greatly 
denser crowds in the little compact business quarter of 
Chicago, and the faces in them are so eloquent of excite- 
ment and electrical stimulus, that you cannot help feeling 
as if one-half the multitude had joined the other half purely 
to swell it, and to create the current that leaps along from 
elbow to elbow as the human particles come together. 

Koots of the more simple folk, presumably from the coun- 
iry, crowd in front of the tayried chee that make it a reg- 
ular habit to display unexpected and peculiar things in the 
windows. But the crowds of true Chicagoans have 
the stage of staring at windows—if ever reached it at 
all—and they along with a pleased consciousness that 
others are staring and being spellbound and wonder-struck, 
and that this is eminently fit and natural, and is what they 
expect of their marvellous city. But if these are the char- 





is. I have seen how almost invariably they are taken wher- 
ever their husbands go—for rest or sport or pleasure. I 
have seen the eagerness of the men to get away from 
business and the clubs and to be at home in the evening, 
and I have noted how truly the women reign in the dwell- 
ings. That they do this charmingly, and that the husbands 
are bappier and more honored than if they persisted in 
the old-world theory that they are ‘‘lords and masters,” 
it is needless to say. I have seen the incessant politeness 
and gallantry of the men of all classes wherever women go 
in the city, and have noticed how very generally women are 
employed in the business quarter—much more generall 
than in any other city in America. It may be, then, that 
read more of contentment and ease of mind in the faces in 
the crowds than most persons, yet I know that many other 
Eastern folk with me that the Ch women are ex- 
ceptionally well dressed, stylish, and grace yf rg pee 
—all signs. it seems to me, of the truth of all that I have 
said of them. 

The number of women in the professions in Chicago is 
really remarkable. ’ signs bearing women’s names 
confront the traveller about the city in numbers literally 
by the hundred. Architects, lawyers, and ministers of the 
gospel who are women are com ively numerous. Of 
women dentists there is a colony there, and half a dozen 
are really conspicuous in their profession, as well as ve 
busy and prosperous. In the course of an interview wit 
one of these ladies in a Chicago paper she made some cx- 
tremely interesting comments upon her professional experi- 
evce. ‘I am sorry to say,” she remarked, *‘ that at first the 
most violent opposition 1 met with was from women. They 
thought that one who would adopt such a profession must 
be dishonest or coarse; that it was impossible that she could 
be womanly or in any degree refined. You cannot think 
how they have broadened and how they stand by one an- 
other now, as compared with their attitude at the outset.” 
This was the first woman dentist in the city, and the only 
other one in America when she began work was a Kansus 
woman, to whom admission to an tern —— of den- 
tistry had been refused. She was obliged to go West again, 
to Cincinnati, to study for her profession. And now the 
pioneer dentist of her sex remarks confidently that ‘* in ten 
years it will be considered a disgrace for a woman to speak 
slightingly of another who is trying to make her own way 
in the world, or to refuse to assist such a one.” 


A FASCINATING SHOP. 


E discovered, for- 

tunately for our- 
selves, other benches 
at Lucerne than those 
with backs always to 
the view. We liad 
only to go past the 
larger hotels and tow- 
ard the bath-louses. 


Me Heater ler Ioillor 
7 But the place, when 
we reached it, for all 


its beauty, for all the freshness of the air, still cool with the 

touch of the water, was clearly unfashionable. For nurses 

were there, babies and -. Papas with small children 
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fished among the rocks. ering musicians and dancers 
in fantastic costume to more profitable places. 
Here the pleasure-boats, with their gayly colored hangings, 
were moored, and one caught sometimes the voices of ven- 
turesome swimmers. Here, too, sat in quiet contemplation, 
lovers of lovely outlooks. And what an outlook! In the 
morning a fine haze was over it, softening all the outlines 
against the sky. But in the afternoon, with the sun direct 
against them, the mountains’ ks stood out in all their 
rugged fierceness—peaks that, like an army of wild spearimen, 
file on file beyond, in petrified assault, push and crowd about 
this lake to the very edge of the water itself. And when 
the rest of the earth grows dark, the eternal snows of the 
highest become rosy with the after-light of the Alpen sun- 
set—a light of great beauty, but one that fades quickly, going 
out like the snuff of a candle, leaving on the surface of the 
snow a gray cold Jook that makes one shudder without 
knowing why. 

We were sitting there this afternoon, when Miss Trow- 
bridge—that pretty Miss Trowbridge of University Square, 
the one to whom young Wentworth was so devoted last 
year—seeing Mrs. Van Twiller, joined us. “ You must 
come,” she said. ‘‘ You have never seen such a shop.” We 
had long ago forsworn those shops—those for bric-d-brac ; 
but we went for all that, Mrs. Van Twiller with her blue 
eyes all alight. ‘‘I could never have told you,” I heard 
Miss Trowbridge say, as we went up a narrow street, ‘if I 
had not discovered the place for myself. People are so 
queer over here—don’t you think they are, Mrs. Van Twiller? 
—people who live here. If they take you to odd places or 
cheap dressmakers, they muke you promise not to tell; they 
— Tecslgnaee spoileverything. It makes me all stirred up 
when they say so. Why, every railroad and steamboat in 
Switzerland would be empty but for foreigners; and as for 
the dressmakers, don’t you speak!” 

But Mrs. Van Twiller for once in her life forgot to sympa- 
thize with a young person. We had reached the shop. Not 
a shop ten feet by twelve, and crowded with every imagi- 
nable thing, as many are, but one filling a whole house, re- 
naissance d covering its outside walls—a house that 
for three hundred years been the home of the Papal 
Nuncios. And upstairs, five stories up there on the roof, 
where flowers bloom among the chimney-pots, and about the 
glass that shields and lights the great court below and the 
galleries of every story y nag on it—upstairs we discover, 
smiling benignly at us from under the very eaves, the por- 
trait of all. these Nuncios themselves. It was Monsieur Bos. 
sard who took us about through the house, unchanged in all 
these years except for the stuffs and bric-A-brac now filling 
it Monsheut even took us into his workshops; for his copies 
of old silver are never made in secret, nor sold as antique. 

I know few things, by-the-way, more fascinating than such 
a workshop. The click of fine instruments; the deafening 
hammer of others; the bushed, absorbed silence of the 
workers; the broken bits that lie about; the half-finished 
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dismembered pe of new pieces; the old models, al! dust, 
set high out of reach. Even the dirt and blackness, th: dis- 
order, in the heart of which some delicate creation is Leing 
evolved, have a picturesque value. And when, as here, 
there is a garden out of one of the windows, what is better? 
Straight up the steep hill-side, till one of the nine ancieut 
watch-towers of Lucerne is reached—the red tower, the on: 
with the big clock on its face—straight up the steep biil- 
side this garden, all vines and blossoms aod trailing Eweli. 
ness, leaps up steps and terraces, past overhanging places 
where women sit and sew, or clothes flap drying in the sun, 
or barrels are set on end to dry, and figures at household 
tasks move back and forth. hat a feast for the eyes of 
tired workmen! 

That night, at the station, just before the train went, I saw 
Mrs. Van Twiller hand Miss Trowbridge what I had seen 
her buy in the morning—a tiny silver shoe arranged as a 
vinaigrette. ‘‘ This is in memory of our little tramp,” she 
said. ‘‘ And, dear child, never mind what they say, always 
show all the places to all the good Americans.” 

Then the train whistled its way out of the station, and we 
left Lucerne, with its sunsets, its memories, and its loveli- 
ness. Then the night came, and stillness and darkness set- 
tled down upon us. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN WRAPS. 


4 bye garment most needed in the first cool days of autumn 
is a smal! wrap to be thrown on over demi-season gowns. 
At present this useful wrap is a small round cape of cloth, 
or, rather, of three superposed capes, the uppermost reach- 
ing to the wore the lowest just touching the lips, 
while the second is half-way between. A surah lining, some- 
what in the shape of a round yoke, is at the top of the dee 
est cape; the others rest in layers on this foundation, with- 
out height on the shoulders, their edges smoothly cut and en- 
tirely untrimmed. A wide box-pleated ruche of black vel- 
vet is around the neck, with ribbon ends to be tied in a 
large bow at the throat. These capes come in bright red, 
gray-blue, dark blue, and tan-colored cloths, and are to be 
worn with various dresses. They cost $16 50. 

For later in the season are slightly longer triple capes of 
cloth, warmly lined, and furnished with a high collar of fur, 
such as black Astrakhan or the brown Labrador fur. A 
deep military cape of cloth held in Watteau folds down the 
back has a gay embroidered collar, and costs $22 50. 

Velvet capes promise to be fashionable when falling in a 
single deep curve with a great deal of fulness massed in the 
teak. These are cut with a single sloping seam in the back, 
and extend Jow on the hips. The high collar flares slightly, 
and below this is a collarette of velvet falling in pleats, the 
sides reaching to the shoulder-tips, the front and back point- 
ed longer. This is very handsome in changeable green and 
black velvet with a pale violet satin lining.. Black passe- 
menterie stripes radiate from the neck between the pleats of 
the collarette, and below this falls a rain fringe of heavy jet. 
Small ostrich tips are set parallel in a row each side of the 
front. 

Long round cloaks for receptions fall in a broad Watteau 
pleat, and are made of black satin richly brocaded with 
metals in a flower design, and finished with a flaring collar 
of black Mongolian fur. Black velvet cloaks reaching to 
the knee are quite round and flowing in the back, but are 
belted in mantilla shape in front, and are richly embroidered 
in black silks by the needle. Carriage cloaks of tan, pistache 
green, or violet cloth have a deep collar and front trimmin 
of fleecy black Mongolian fur. Others of similar oat 
shape have a small ‘‘Jane cape” of three ruffles of the 
cloth bound with black Astrakhan, and these garments may 
be worn together or separately, as the weather requires. 


AUTUMN COATS, 


The cloth coats most largely imported are of three-quarter 
length, and have very large sleeves. Some are closely fitted 
and have lapped fronts, while many are fitted in the back 
only, the front falling straight and opening on a vest. The 
latier plan is adopted by Pingat for some handsome jackets 
of green, brown, and tan cloths, the colors that prevail in 
pal garments. Large irectoire revers and berthalike 
frills of cloth or of velvet are features of new garmenis. 
Another fancy is that of using two kinds of fur on one coat, 
the revers and collar being of a flat fur, to which is added a 
narrow fleecy fur to serve asa border. Thus Pingat makes 
a dark green cloth coat with long revers of black Astrakhban 
of very tine quality edged with an inch-wide border of brown 
Labrador fur with long soft pile. The high collar and flar- 
ing cuffs are also combivations of these two furs. This 
handsome coat is fitted in the back, but bas straight loose 
fronts falling open on a deep Continental vest of velvet, 
which has pin dots all over its surface and a wide printed 
border of rich colors down each side of the middle. 


PLAID WAISTS. 


The foulard and cotton blouses of summer will soon be 
superseded by waists of plaid silks, which may be had in 
gay Scotch tartans, and also in more subdued French color- 
ing. Sometimes only the upper part of a guimpe and large 
bias sleeves are made of plaid silk to fill out a corselet and 
skirt of serge, tweed, or vigogne, but the eutire waist of 
plaid is largely imported, to wear with various skirts of dark 
wool or silk. A gay silk waist of bright Stuart plaid, with 
red as the prevailing color, is gathered on a fitted lining 
that points slightly in front and back, the sides defining the 
waist-line. The silk is bias throughout, with the fulness 
from the shoulders drawn down under a folded girdle of 
the same that points upward quite high in front, and slo 
to a two-inch belt in the back. A slender gilt buckle which 
curves in with the figure is passed through the front of the 
girdle, while the back is fastened under a rosette. A collar- 
ette of the silk with selvage finish is pleated below a high 
collar, and points low in front and back, while the shorter 
shoulder pleats reach only to the top of the sleeves. These 
sleeves are large gigots of bias silk with turned-over cuffs. 
A beautiful guimpe for dark blue or green dresses is made 
of white silk with bias bars of blue and green, each edged 
with bright yellow. 

Black satin merveilleux with colored stripes is also used 
for separate waists. Line stripes of pink with blue, or green 
with mauve and yellow, are very effective on black grounds. 
These waists have a double box-pleat down the back, with 
fronts gathered on the shoulders and trimmed down the 
middle with two projecting ruffles that are selvage-edged. 
The collars and cuffs of doubled satin are turned over and 
square-cornered. Such waists are long enough to extend 
over the hips if desired, but are most often worn with the 
ends passed inside the skirt. A belt of the satin has a chow 
or a buckle in front. 
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NEW FRENCH DRESSES. 


Jacket corsages prevail among neWly im French 
dresses. ‘These are made in various ways, but instead of 
having a separate blouse as during the summer, they are 
now in but one piece, a fitted lining being trimmed down 
the front to represent a vest or shirt waist, and the waist 
sage placed permanently upon this Hate oe a jacket. 

he short Directoire jacket waist with i nse revers is 
adopted by Felix for dresses of the new w6ol velours with 
long pile, and the popular corded Russian velours in change- 
able tints. The back is usually seamless, being of the ve- 
lours stretched over a fitted lining, and is slightly pointed, 
then is edged with fur or galloon, or with both, which 
serves also as a border to the loose jacket fronts. Revers of 
the fleecy velours are sometimes merely stitehed along the 
edges, while others are bound with illuminated galloon. 
Satin of a contrasting color is used for the puffed frilled 
vest under these velours jackets, one of the most popular 
combinations being a bright green vest with jacket waist 

id skirt of tan velours. Rough surfaced bourrette woollens 
in which several colors are sleazily woven together—the 
ground tan -color, with red, green, and blue threads inter- 
spersed—form jacket bodices, with raffled vest of golden-tan 
silk ribbed heavily and taken bias.« Two bands of brown 
fur divided by narrow galloon edge the jacket back, the 
neck, and the wrists of the large sléeves. The bell skirt is 
bordered by double rows of fur and galloon. 

The Mikado jacket, open up the back as well as in front, 
appears again, but is made elaborate by fichulike revers that 
start in a point in front, widen on the shoulders to fall over 
the sleeves, are then pleated in the back of the collar, and 
descend in folded points to the waist in the back. This 
complicated little jacket is made by Felix of widely twilled 
vigogne in a pinkish-brown shade over one of the pretty 
new velvets in very narrow stripes of pale rose and green. 
The velvet is laid smoothly on the lining, with its little 
stripes all meeting to form points, and is edged with a jew- 
elled galloon of light green jade and topaz cabochon on a 
gilt ground. The sleeves have wide yet short Empire puffs 
of bias-striped velvet above close sleeves of vigogne that are 
twice striped around with the gay gulloon. The bell skirt 
is finished with a box-pleating four inches wide of vigogne, 
hemmed at the lower edge, but cut and ravelled at the top, 
and above this are two bias folds of the striped velvet, each 
an inch wide. , 

Accordion-pleated skirts are imported in ladies’ cloth, in 
crépe de Chine, and in thin fabrics such as gauze and silk 
muslins for afternoon dresses. A Mephisto red cloth dress 
with round accordion skirt has also an aé¢ordion-pleated 
waist, with a softly folded belt of velvet of the same shade, 
and a bolero jacket of velvet bordered with faceted discs of 
et and edged with jet fringe. The sleeves of cloth are close 

low the elbow, with large Empire puffs of velvet above. 

An evening dress of pale green crépe de Chine striped 
with lace insertions bas a half-high waist of accordion- 
pleated crépe girdled by miroir velvet in changeable red and 
“anaes shades pointed high in front, then shirred at the back 
n'two meeting frills. The elbow sleeves are of crépe and 
insertion in fine pleats held by a band of the velvet. An- 
other gown of ciel blue crépe has a bébe waist in accordion 
pleats gathered to a band of white guipure lace at the top, 
and girdled with velvet of an old pink shade that is very 
similar to the Magenta reds which are now used by French 
modistes. . 

Chestnut brown with light green is a popular combiua- 
tion of colors for the cloth dresses made by tailors for autumn 
trousseaux. These gowns are of princesse breadths fastened 
invisibly, with pale green cloth folded as a vest, and are 
trimmed with narrow bands of mink fur that-extend down 
the front and back, and border the collar and euffs. 

Repped silks with pin dots of contrasting color are made 
up with a full pointed waist, Empire sleeves, and bell skirt. 
Velvet the color of the tiny dots is cut out in pretty forms, 
and bordered with jet for trimming the waist; thus it de- 
scends in three curves below the collar, it outlines a bolero 
jacket, and is pointed in girdle fashion, while the skirt has 
panels and borders of the same. 

Black Chantilly lace dresses are made up over striped 
black satins and repped silks, and have revefs and Empire 
sleeve puffs of brilliant red or pale green velvet. A band 
of the velvet is added to the scalloped edge of lace at the 
foot of the skirt. and is finished on its lower edge with a 
narrow box-pleating of black satin ribbon. 

Scru net dresses are made in Empire fashion over pink 
or pale blue taffeta silks for youthful evening toilettes. The 
low round waist is gathered under a bertha of the net with 
scalloped edges, and is worn with a wide girdle of satin 
matching the color of the taffeta lining. The full straight 
skirt of net has a box-pleated ruche of pink or blue satin 
ribbon at the foot. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Lonp & TayLor; 
James McCreery & Co.; B. Attman & Co.; and JoHN 
Reprern & Sons. 


PERSONAL. 


It has been decided by the French Minister of Public In- 
struction in France to preserve as a museum Jeanne Darc’s 
home in Domremi, and to illustrate in it her history. It 
will contain models of the statues erected to her memory, 
copies of paintings showing scenes in her life, and sketches 
of the pictures of ber in the Pantheon. 

—Hall Caine, the popular novelist, was an unsuccessful 
writer of verse and criticism for years beforé he wrote his 
first novel. This won immediate recognition, and since 
then no story or book of his has been rejected by a publisher. 

—Collecting old china is Miss Braddon’s hobby, and in 
her house at Richmond, near London, she has a series of 
well-stocked china cabinets. 

—Quida is said to be so proud of her small and beauti- 
fully shaped hands and feet that in summer and winter, out- 
of-doors and in the house, she wears sleeves that fall just 
below the elbow, and thin, low-cut slippers. 

—Mrs. Dunlap-Hopkins has been a leading spirit in the 
work involved in founding the recently organized school of 
applied design for women in New York. It is to have for 
instructors practical men and women actuall we in 
manufactories or architects’ offices. The Rev. J. W. Brown, 
of St. Thomas's Church, George L. Ingraham, and J. Carroll 
Beckwith are among the well-known men connected with 
it. Manufacturers will offer ape for designs by students, 
and the latter will be aided in bringing their work to the 
notice of manufacturers. 

—One of the finest herds._of Guernsey cattle on Long 
Island is owned by Mrs. Phebe Taber Willetts, of Roslyn. 
They were bred under her own care, and she gives much at- 
tention to the breeding and rearing of coWs and of trotting 
horses. 

—The real name of Maarten Maartens, the Dutch novel- 
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writer, is J. Vander Poorsen-Schwartz. He has a fine 
ee at Meerlanbrock. He speaks and writes English 
y. ’ 

—The French actor Got has amassed a fortune of 6,000,- 

000 francs during his long professional life at the Théftre 
s. When he retires from the stage in 1894, he will 
have connected with that theatre for fifty years. 

—As the result of an illness she had last winter, Marie 
Roze has been aps at to retire J age Aapbors the stage, 
but she will teach singing to American and Parisian students 
in Paris, where she will pass the winter. 

—A characteristic story is told of Mr. George William 
a amy a gentleman who was his office-boy in the days 
when Mr. Curtis was editor of Putnam’s Monthly. Mr. 
James 8. Coward is now a successful merchant, an 4 amon 
his most cherished recollections are the benignant face ond 
cheery greeting of Mr. Curtis, who never failed to say 
**Good-morning, James! A pleasant day we have!” when 
entering the office. The first picture bought by the boy on 
his arrival at manhood was that of his beloved employer. 
The courtesy was a marked pe of Mr. Curtis, who 
never intermitted his habit of sunshiny politeness to every- 


body. 

—The Villa Eugénie, at Biarritz, has been purchased to be 
pulled down, by a firm of Parisian contractors, for the sum 
of $80,000. This villa is a beautiful building in Louis XIV. 
style, and is surrounded by a fine park. It was erected for 
the ex-Empress at immense expense. 

—¥dward J. Searles is about to give to Grace Church, 
San Francisco, a handsome organ in memory of Mrs. Hop- 
kins-Searles. 

—Miss Walton, of West Newton, who received this year 
at Cornell the degree of. Ph.D., and had conferred upon her 
by unanimous choice the European Fellowship, bestowed by 
the Intercollegiate Alumne Association for a year’s study 
abroad, is a graduate of Smith College. 

—The Prince Maffeo Sciarra has had suit brought against 
him for selling his valuable private gallery outside of Italy. 
It has just become known that he smuggled the pictures 
across the frontier among the scenery and stage furnishings 
of the Teatro Quirino, of which he was one of the stock- 
holders. The theatre is back of his palace, and he had the 
assistance of the manager in his enterprise. It is doubtful 
if the pictures will ever be returned to Italy, but, at least, 
the Prince will probably have to pay a heavy fine. 

—The Dowager Marchioness of Huntly is an accom- 
plished botanist, and has a large collection of plants, nearly 
all of her own gathering. These she has herself classified 
and named. 

—The Woman's College in Baltimore was the first college 
in the world to make physical training a full department, 
with regular professors and instructors. In consequence it 
has a vigorous set of collegians. 
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Ceylon. By JouNn F. Hurst, D.D.,LL.D. With 6 
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A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. By FLORENCE WATTERS 
SNEDEKER. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In “‘ Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NICHOL, LL.D., M.A. 
1zmo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,’’ a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers, on application. 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $100. Uniform 
with HARPER’S AMERICAN ESSAYISTS, comprising: 
Criticism and Fiction, by William Dean Howells; As 
We Were Saying, by Charles Dudley Warner; From 
the Easy Chair, by George William Curtis; and Concern- 
ing All of Us, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. A Novel. By FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 

YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. By MARY 
E. Witkins, Author of “A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. (In “‘ Harper’s Young People Series.”’) 


AUNT ANNE. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Author of “‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. By W. D. 
HowELLs. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In ‘‘Harper’s Black and White Series.”’) - 
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Autumn Toi- 
lettes. 


TS gown Fig.1 
is of changeable 
red and black silk 
with a black gui- 
pure casaque. It 
has a plain close 
fitting bodice and 
skirt. The lace 
casaque is hung in 
pleats on the shoul- 
ders; the back is 
belted in with a jet 
band, which passes 
under the flowing 
fronts, and the jet 
band is repeated on 
the bust and collar. 
The sleeves are el 
bow puffs of silk 
with deep lace 
ruffies. 

The model Fig. 2 
is of broché blue 
wool. Three ruffles 
border the bell 
skirt. The round 
bodice has a crossed 
notched coat collar 
of repped silk open- 
ing on a braided silk 
plastron, and a belt 
of silk folds. 

Fig. 3 is a dress 
of bishop’s purple 
cloth. The trained skirt is deeply bordered 
with velvet to match and studded with large 
plaques of passementerie. The bodice,which 
curves just a little below the waist and is 
hooked upon the skirt, is banded about the 
shoulders and waist with narrow folds of 
velvet. A wider band studded with 
menterie crosses the bust. The bodice laps 
to the left shoulder and side seam, after 
fastening down the middle. 

The dress Fig. 4 is of réséda wool striped 
with green. The skirt opens at the front on 
a panel of dark green cloth with diagonal 
bands of black passementerie, and the top 


Fig. 4.—Promenape Costume with SHOULDER 


CAPE. 
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Fig. 1.—Gown wirn Lace Casaqve. 


laps over the waist with a folded belt of 
cloth finished with a ribbon rosette. The 
short shoulder cape, round at the back and 
pointed and pleated in front, is of green 
cloth bordered with passementerie. 


Untrimmed Autumn and Winter Hats. 


OME of the prominent shapes among new 

winter hats are here illustrated. Av cdd 
ly shaped hat with a reversed brim and oval 
crown is of light felt of a deep cream-color. 
The large hat near it With high narrow chim- 
ney-pot crown and widely bound brim is of 
Russian green felt. A pretty turban for a 
young lady has a soft irregularly twisted 
crown of shaggy beige-colored felt and a 
black chenille rim. A boat-shaped walking 
hat of black felt has a Chinese crown; and 
wide ribbon binding on the brim. In the 
Russian turban illustrated the crown is of 
smooth beige-colored felt and the brim of 
shaggy beaver. A gray felt hat turned up 
in a point on the side is bound with gray 
plush. The curved-brimmed “‘ picture” hat 
is of sand-colored felt with silk wire 
edging. 


The Weather. 

rQHE weather is the one topic which never 
wears out. It is wet, it is dry, it is hot, 
it is cold, it is fickle, it is agreeable, it is 
ood for the crops, it is trying for invalids, 
it is this or itis that, and it furnishes a never- 
ending, unfailing resource for conversation. 
The least-gifted talker can bewail a draught; 
the most incessant chatterer can magnify a 
flood. Old and young meet on common 
ground when they discuss the winds and 
the clouds. Meanwhile the skies are blue or 
ray, and the sun and rain shine and fall 

impartially on the good and the evil. 

The part of folly is to gird at the occasion- 
al discomforts of the weather. Wisdom re- 
gards the weather not with indifference, but 
with composure, as a background for that 
which is best in life for all of us, our work. 
How shall we accomplish that if we fret and 
fuss and fume and find fault? 

Never has weather been so transcendently 
beautiful as that which came in with the 
golden dawn of this heavenly September. A 
menace of death down the bay! A thought 
of possible and dread epidemic, making us 
draw the children closer and pray more 
earnestly for our dear ones everywhere. 
But the divinest splendor on sky and fields, 
and an elixir of joy in every breath we 
draw: perfect weather! Summer has been, 
and winter is to be, but autumn is the year’s 
coronation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
UNWELCOME GUESTS. 
ARLY morning. A young 
man appears on 
deck—a young 
man of modest 
and prepossessing 
mien, with the least 
little bit of a light 
yellow mustache, 
just sufficient for 
finger and thumb 
in moments of 
nervousness. He 
comes forward shy- 
ly and timidly. 

“Would = you 
like to—to look at 
some verses?” he 
says. “Emily thought perhaps 
they might amuse you. She’s aw- 
fully obliged to you, you know, 
for having made things easy for 
both of us; and Lady Cameron has 
been so kind, owing to your inter- 
vention. These are mere nonsense 
verses, of course; but still—well, 
there is no harm in them; but Miss 
Penguin is rather trying at times, 
you know.” 

And so this bash- 
ful youth produces 
a half-sheet of pa- 
per with the follow- 
-ing lines scrawled 
on it in a girlish 
handwriting 
I'm sick of Romans, Greeks, and Tarks; 

I'm sick of Homer and all his works; 
I'm sicker still, I do declare, 

Of Sappho and her Lempriecre. 

Parsue me over iand and sea; 
Embalm me in Arsinoé; 

So I escape the awful scare 

Of Sappho and her Lempriere. 

I'd dwell in Zante’s stifling heat; 

I'd even drink the wines of Crete; 


So I got safely anywhere 


From Sappho and from Lempriere. 


Drown me by Chios’ sounding shore, 
Or where Corecyra’s surges roar; 
Sweet Death, release me from despair 
Of Sappho and her Lempriere 


Biow, Aolus, your flercest blast! 
Jave, send your red bolts hurtling 
Neptune, down to your oozy lair 
Drag Suppho and drag Lempriere 


fast! 


Well, this is a sufficiently astonishing do 
ument. What has our cataclysmal and be 
loved Sappho done that she should be-at 
tacked in this gratuitous fashion? 

Most disgraceful! Who is the author of 
these scandalous verses?” 

I think one of the Smeeton girls —or 
both of them; but they’re keeping it a pro- 
found secret 

No wonder. They ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. Have they no respect for 
age, and for the fire of genius, and the whirl- 
wind force of tempestuous passion? Here, 
take the rubbish away. But wait a moment. 
You spoke of Lady Cameron. Would you 
like to find an easy way of propitiating her 
this morning?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” he says, with un- 
mistakable eagerness 

‘Do you know where we are, then?” 

“I heard somebody say something about 
Cape Chersonese.” 

‘*That land over there is the coast of the 
Crimea. We are going on towards Kalamita 
Bay; and by-and-by we shall be opposite the 
Heights of Alma. Now are you aware that 
the Battle of the Alma was won by the 79h 
Regiment, the Cameron Highlanders?” 

** Oh, was it?” he asks, suspiciously. 

‘*You can say so. Indeed, you'd better 
whip down now into the saloon, before any- 
body is about, and secure Kinglake’s Crimea 
out of the library, and read up all about 
Colin Campbell and his Highland Brigade— 
but especially about the 79th Regiment 
You will see how the Russians must have 
thought the earth was bearing giants when 
they beheld the Cameron Highlanders appear 
on the top of the hill, with their tall plumes 
waving; and you will see how the 79th ad- 
vanced against the Sousdal Column, and 
‘caught the mass in its sin—caught it daring 
to march across the face of a Highland bat- 
talion—’” 

‘Yes, yes,” he says, quickly and grate- 
fully; and he is just about to depart on this 
quest for invaluable information when, lo 
and behold! here comes Lady Cameron her- 
self; she is always one of the early ones. 

‘*Good-morning!” she says, pleasantly, to 
the young man. * 

‘*Good-morning!” he answers, with a cer- 
tain hesitation, for apparently he is undecid- 
ed as to whether even now he should seek 
safety and knowledge in the saloon. But 
then he might miss his opportunity altogeth- 
er? ‘‘ This must be a most interesting coun- 
try for you to visit, Lady Cameron,” he vent- 
ures to say. ‘‘ I—I suppose you would like 
to land at the Alma, and inspect the battle- 
field—the battle-field where the Cameronians 
appeared on the top of the hill—” 

* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 27. 
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“The Cameronians were a religious sect, Mr. Verrinder,” 
she says, with a gentle smile. 

**Oh yes, of course,” he says, hastily. ‘I mean the Cam- 
eron Highlanders—the famous 79th, of course—when they 
—when they rushed forward to support Soulsby’s column— 
and—swept the Russians from the field. It must have been 
a proud day for your husband, Lady Cameron—to be at the 
head of such a fine body of men—” 

At this she stares curiously. 

** Mr. Verrinder,” she says, ‘‘do you think my husband is 
old enough to have commanded a regiment at the Battle of 
the Alma?” 

**Oh, no, no!” he exclaims, in dire confusion. “I meant 
—that is—every one knows the history of the battle, and 
the splendid part played by the Cameronian Highlanders—” 

‘* But if I had been there on that.day,” she says, turning 
to another by-stander, and good-naturedly pretending not to 
notice the young man’s desperate blushing and embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘ I think I could have helped. Yes, indeed. Do you 
remember that after the battle Sir Colin Campbell announced 
to the Highland Brigade that he meant to ask the Comman- 
der-in-Chief for permission to wear the Highland bonnet 
during the rest of the campaign ?—and they could get nobody 
to make up the heckle of the bonnet until a young lieuten- 
ant of the Black Watch undertook it? I should like to have 
put a stitch or two in that bonnet. I just hate to think it 


was a man who had the making up of the red and white 
heckle that was to represent the whole brigade. Of course 
you know what happened two days after, when the parade 
took place, and when Sir Colin rode up, wearing the High- 
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land plumes ?—there was such a cheering that both the French 

and English armies were startled. It was a handsome com- 

pliment he paid to those three regiments; but they had well 

deserved it. You remember what he said to them before 

they went into action?—‘ Now, men, the army will watch us, 

= e me proud of my Highland Brigade.’ And I think they 
id so.” 

And thus it was, in this easy and unconcerned fashion, 
she continued chatting, in order to cover the hapless youth's 
confused retreat into silence. It was considerate of her; but 
Peggy always is considerate, and generous and kind. At this 
moment one thought it wiser to conceal from her those 
ribald verses about our dear Sappho: the probability is that 
she would have been hotly indignant. 

Indeed, some little consideration and tact were demanded 
all round on this particular morning; for we had to remem- 
ber that one of our fellow-passengers was a Russian. When 
Paul Hitrovo came on deck, we affected to regard those 
Crimean shores with indifference; and in point of fact the 
pale yellow coast-line we beheld beyond the heavily blue- 
black and swift-glancing sea was not very impressive. We 
steamed on until we were opposite the Heights of Alma; 
but no one volunteered to give us information regarding the 
whereabouts of the battle. There seemed to be a disposition 
abroad to say, ‘‘ Well, it happened so long ago, let’s hope 
it isn’t true.” Amélie Dumaresq was the only one who 
would not join in this conspiracy of silence; not at all; com- 
promise was not in her nature; she was openly denouncing 
the Crimean campaign as the most.outrageously uncalled-for 
war that even a British Government had ever blundered—or 
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slumbered—into; and she went on to say to 
her companion, who was no other than Hi- 
trovo himself. 

“IT shouldn't at all wonder if the authori- 
ties at Sebastopol objected to our landing. 
How can they like it? It seems almost im- 

riinent. The war is too recent; it isn't 
ike the Battle of Hastings. And we shall 
be driving about looking at the ruined forti- 
fications—” 

“Oh no, do not think that,” said he, with 
asmile. ‘‘ They cannot be so sensitive. And 
the fortifications are all rebuilt. Besides, 
this is not an English party exclusively; 
you, for example, you cannot have come to 
triumph. No; but what is more likely is 
this: my country is much given to over-of- 
ficialiam; I admit it. You may have diffi- 
culty in getting ashore at Sevastopol—” 

**Bevastopol?” she interrupted. ‘“‘ Is that 
how you pronounce it?” 

" love I been so fortunate as to convey a 
little information?” he said. ** Yes, there is 
a good deal of officialism; each man wishes 
to make himself secure—to have authorit 
for what he does: most likely they will tel- 
egraph to St. Petergburg for instructions. 
Sevastopol has always been jealously guard- 
ed—difficult for a stranger to get into; it was 
always so; and recently there has been a pro- 
posal to shut out all foreign vessels, keeping 
the great arsenal a great arsenal and nothing 
more. Well, perhaps we shall be allowed to 
land, perhaps not—” 

** But you,” said she, boldly, ‘‘why shouldn't 
you go ashore with the Purser, and make ex- 
planations, when he goes for pratique?” 

‘*I?” said he, laughing. ‘I am nobody. 
The smallest official in such a place is a more 
important personage than I. It is true, I 
speak the language; and when the soldiers 
come on board—when the sentries are posted 
—I can give them a hint not to be too in- 
quisitive about the ladies’ cabins—” 

‘‘ Soldiers?” said she. “Is the ship to be 
put under a guard of soldiers?” 

I think it is most likely,” said he. ‘‘ And 
then still further—well, you must not be too 
incensed, Miss Dumaresq; you come from a 
country where there is much personal liberty 
—little interference; but different nations 
have different customs—” 

‘* What is it now?” she demanded, in her 
blunt way. 

‘* Perhaps they will not insist,” he said. 
regarding her with a little caution; ‘‘ but if 
there should have to be a pardde on deck—” 

** Of the passengers?” 

** Yes—it is the health regulations—” 

“T will not be paraded!” she said, angrily. 
*‘ Inspected like a lot of pauper immigrants? 
I wii) not! There m@st be an American 
Consul here—I will appeal to him—” 

** If it is only a formality!” he said. ‘“ And 
a little good temper mukes things go so 
easily.” 

‘f will not be paraded on deck and in- 
spected, as if I had just landed at Castle Gar- 
den,” said she, very distinctly. ‘‘ And they 
cannot compel me if I refuse.” Then she 
suddenly changed her tone, ‘* Well, I have 
no quarrel with Russia,” shesaid. ‘‘If they 
want to make vexatious regulations because 
this is an English ship, it is hardly to be 
wondered at; only I will tell them that we 
Americans should be exempt. And, Mr. 
Hitrovo, we are going to rely on you. You 
must be our interpreter. It is your country; 
you are receiving us; you must give us a 
courteous welcome,” 

‘If I had the government of your recep- 
tion, there wonld be little doubt about that,” 
said he; and by this time we had turned 
round, and were steaming south again, tow- 
ards Sebastopol and the far-receding and 
lofty and precipitous cliffs of the Cherso- 
bese. 

Now, our preconceived idea of Sebastopol 
was of something large, and frowning, and 
lonely; towers and walls and batteries more 
or. less in ruins, and all of a sombre hue— 
dark and half-forsaken in spite of recent re- 
construction. But as we slowly steamed 
round the outjutting bulk of Fort Konstan- 
tine (and surely we fad some memory of the 

lant Dacres, and his brave Sa iz, and 
1is three hours’ defiance of yonder yawning 
casemates), and as we ually opened out 
the inlet and spacious harbor of Sebastopol 
—a great breadth of bright blue water sbim- 
mering in the sun—we found before us a 
most pleasant and cheerful -looking town, 
mostly of a brilliant cream - color, terraced 
along the southern shores; the houses of a 
French appearance, with green and gray ve- 
randas and sun-blinds; plenty of gardens and 
lawns attached to the hotels and bathing 
establishments; the overlooking heights sur- 
mounted by domed white churches; and be- 

ond and behind, stretching away inland, 
lofty slopes of a softly ruddy hue, with from 
time to time a yellow cloud of dust bein 
blown across the face of the Malakhoff Hill. 
* No doubt there was everywhere around a 
sufficiency of armament. Over there was 
Fort Alexander, beyond Artillery Bay; be- 
hind us Fort Konstantine; in the north the 
huge mass of the Sivernaia; but Sebastopol 
itself appeared quite a gay, lively, attractive- 
looking place, with no gloom about it what- 
soever. And this t habor, too, was full 
of animation; si lings from ship to ship; 
drill going on on the decks of the portentous 
men-of-war; small despatch-boats hurrying 
hither and thither; torpedo-boats steaming 
out to open sea for practice. There were 
but few pleasure craft, it is true; Sebastopol 
seemed busy and determined. Nevertheless, 
this blaze of color, both ashore and afloat, 
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was to the eye, and very different 
from what we had anticipated. 

But as we lay here at anchor, during this 
long day, it ually dawned upon us that we 
had adventured into a place where we Were 
distinctly not wanted, and it appeared most 
likely that every kind of obstacle would be 
thrown in the way of our landing, if we were 
permitted to land at all. To begin with, we 
were taken possession of by a number of sol- 
diers, sentries being placed here and there 
about the deck and at the top of the aceom- 
modation - ladder. They were rather good- 
looking fellows, those bronzed men in their 
unfamiliar uniform of dark green and flat 
white cap; but what struck us as chiefly pe- 
culiar was the strangely ynintelligent look 
with which they s at us strangers. Olear 
eyes they had, clear, light-color ogee: but 
they regarded us with a blank, animal-like ob- 
servation that was almost pathetic. Or was 
it that we felt there was between us the im- 

Ipable barrier of an unknown tongue? A 

rench, or German, or Italian sentry would 
have been an ordinary human being; one 
might have offered him a cigarette— when 
his superiors had gone a but these 
poor creatures seemed of an alien race alto- 
gether; they did not ee even to under- 
stand what their eyes told them. As fof the 
officials who came to inspect the crew (for 
which purpose there was a geheral muster 
on deck), they were grave and courteous to a 
degree. And at last it turned out that there 
was to be no parade of the passengers; we 
were to be spared that dreaded and igno- 
minious ordeal. 

“We are all passed as sound,” said the 
Major, buoyantly, coming up to Lady Cam- 
ve the yee ye sate a ' i ts 

“Then they don’t neurable idi- 
ocy as a disease?” cats Peany, looking him 
sweetly in the face. But we none of us 
knew what she meant. 

Meanwhile, what was Hitrovo doing? Here 
was his chance. Here was his opportunity 
of distinguishing himself, of being able to do 
all of us a good turn—in especial, of showing 
himself sensible of the marked favor that 
Amélie Dumaresq had bestowed on him. 
We were strangers; this was his country; 
and, as the day wore on, it became more and 
more evident that we were in urgent need 
of some kind of intercession. The people 
ashore could not understand who we were, 
or what we had come for. A yacht?—a 


yacht of nearly four thor tons? And 
what was any sort or size of yacht doing 
with such an enormous crew? No cargo?— 


but that would have to be proved; there 
would have to be an examination. From 
what we could learn, the authorities in Se- 
bastopol appeared to be tele hing to 
higher authorities elsewhere, ash w they 
were to deal with this incomprehensible vis- 
itor. The Purser and Doctor ‘one ashore 
for pratique, certainly; but nothing seemed 
to come of it; and in the mean time we were 
prisoners, with those strange-looking gentries 
calmly and stolidly regarding us. as it 
not for our Russian fellow-passenger and 
fellow-prisoner to come forward, and ex- 
plain, and demand our release? We had no 
wish to wave the British flag over tha battle- 
fields of the Crimea; we had no wish t6 make 
speeches, and form processions, and fire pis- 
tols,as they do on the other side of the 
Atlantic. © were a peaceful and harmless 
folk; we did not desire to look at a single 
gun or earth-work; we were ready to sign an 
undertaking that every Kodak camera on 
board should remain locked up in the cab- 
ins until our return, if we were allowed to 
land. There was not a single one of us who 
bore any grudge about the tearing up of the 
Treaty of Paris; Ley not half a dozen 
of us could have recalled its provisions. 
Well, our Russian acquaintance simply did 
nothing at all. He never did seem inclined 
to do anything so long as he could = 
and roll a cigarette,and have a charming 
pouns woman to talk to him and amuse 
iim. Amid all this confusion and delay 
and doubt, he was down in the saloon, 
along with Amélie Dumaresq ; and they were 
practising for the concert of the following 
evening. You could hear them as Ro 
the open skylight. Now it would be 
ieniawski’s “ Légende,” with and 
violin; or again he would be playing the ac- 
companiment, w she sang—with such lit- 
tle voice as she had—‘‘The Talisman” or 
‘The Cossack’s Lullaby.” And so she was 
going to show her Russian proclivities by 
singing one of these Russian songs before 
our assembled Orotanians? But indeed that 
was not . After her sudden, re- 
pentant making up towards hate sap 
she had resumed companionship with 
the young Russian in an almost too open 
manner. There was nothing more about 
** Oats-pease-beans" and her return to Amer- 
ica; it was “Ah, those blue eyes, those 
eyes of blue,” or “ Loose and fickle was the 
band, Soon the ring fell from my hand ”— 
and a constant occupation of the piano that 
the other amateur performers, anxious for re- 


hearsals, grumblingly resented. And as for 
Ernest Wolfen ?—well, he said it was but 
natural that should be interested in 


But if and harmony and a happy 
f fulness of outward troubles prevailed 
in hushed saloon, far otherwise was it in 


the smoking-room on deck, where two or three 
of our Orotanians were con together, 
sullenly or loquaciously nt accord- 
ing to their various moods and tempera- 


ments. For the rumor had come a | 
that our cabins were to be searched and 

lu to be overhauled; and this gratu- 
itous insult to the English flag—as some of 
the wilder agp made bdld to term it— 
voked a little heat. The Major, in particu- 
lar, was furious. He kept marching up and 
down this confined space, making angry lit- 
tle ejaculations from time to time; and now 
there were no women folk present to impose 
some trifling restraint on bis language. 

“*T’m as peaceable a man as ever wore her 
Majesty's uniform,” be asserted; ‘‘but I’m 
somethinged if I allow any somethinged 
Russian to come into my cabin and pull my 
things about! What excuse can they have 
for such a monstrous impertinence? I’m not 
a somethinged ! I do not carry 
goods for sale. 1 don’t want to take any- 
thing ashore. Something them, I don’t want 
to go ashore at all! Why should any one go 
ashore? We knocked the somethinged saw- 
dust out of the somethinged place five-and- 
thirty years ago; what on earth is the use of 

ing to look at a lot of tinkered-up ruins? 

hoving their ugly heads intoa private cab- 
in, when you don’t want to take anythin 
ashore?—CGod bless my soul,it is an an te 
of outrage—a monstrous outrage — that 
could only have occurred to a pack of half- 
civilized savages and Calmuck Tartars! 
They might as well rifle our pockets, and 
read our memorandum-books and diaries. I 
tell you if I find a somejhinged scoundrel 
prying into my portmanteau or fingering my 
dressing-case, out he'll go neck and crop— 
and in double-quick time, too!” 

Evening fell. The outermost fort—Fort 
Konstantine—loomed massive and sombre 
against the ruddy after-glow; in the south- 
ern heavens the moon shpne clear, and there 
was a long and trembjing lane of silver 
across the now darkening bay; inland the 
twin lighthouses of East Inkerman and 
West Inkerman, one beyond the other, 
showed each a steady golden star. 

Then came dinner; and in the brilliantly 
lit saloon we forgot all about the adjacent 
land and our imprisonment. The ship had 
become our home; it had its own circle of 
interests; some of us, indeed, would have 
been content never to have gone ashore any- 
where. And on this oceasion Amélie Du- 
maresq, who was in very vivacious spirits, 
was telling us all about the forthcoming con- 
cert—who were to do what—the difficulties 
of the organizers—the shyness of those who 
could sing, and the embarrassing offers of 
those who could not—and so forth. But the 


astonishing of it was that our gentle, 
jatar modest-eyed Baby had actually been 
persuaded into giving a recitation. 


** Emily!” cried Lady Cameron, in remon- 
strance. “What do you know about re- 
os" You'll break down before all those 

ple.” 

“They came and told me that every one 
was refusing,” replied the Juno-eyed maid- 
en, blushing very cnet and ingenuously , 


* and so I said I would do my best— 
“You?” said Peggy pn. “You stand 
up before a lot of people? What next?” 


“If it is no secret,” one interpesed, ‘‘ will 
you tell us what piece you have chosen?” 

The Baby looked up rather timidly. 

““*The Charge of the Light Brigade,’” 
i **I—I thought it would be appro- 
priate—” 

“My dear child!” said the elder sister, 
lancing quickly across the table to Amélie 
umaresq. ‘‘ You forget. Suppose Mr. 

Hitrovo were to be present?” 

It was curious to notice how instantly and 
naturally Miss Dumaresq undertook to an- 
swer for the young Russian—who was at 
another table. 

“Oh,” said she, with confidence, “ you 
need have no fear on that score. Mr. Hitro- 
vo is far too much a man of the world, too 
much of a cosmopolitan, to be very sensitive 
about such things. And besides you must 
remember that the ‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade’ was hardly what you would a 
victory. Rather the reverse. A splendid 
blunder, no doubt, that the Russians ad- 
mired as much as anybody; but it just about 
meant the destruction of the Light Brigade, 
so that it couldn’t be quite a victory. I will 
answer for Mr. Hitrovo, Miss Rosslyn; if he 
hears you recite to-morrow evening, he will 
be the first to clap his hands.” 

After dinner, again, when one or two of us 
had repaired to our accustomed retreat aft 
of the wheel-box, we were to hear something 
more of that medley 7 eee 
for it appeared that our burnin ppho 
agreed > take part in it, so that the event 
was assuming importance. 

“T should not at all wonder if she wrote 
something specially for the occasion,” Lady 
Cameron said, as she was idly looking across 
the black waters to the lights of Sebastopol. 
** [really do think that if you knew how hard 
she w: how desperately in earnest she is, 
= would have far more sympathy with her. 

seems to consume herself in her eagerness 
to —— powerful emotion. Why, I have 
seen her walking up and down in a kind of 
trance; and every she passed me I could 
hear her saying to herself: ‘ Strong—strong— 
keep it strong — passion —fire—no slack mo- 
ments—onwards—onwards—a white heat—no 
food for infants—the soul in revolt—flame— 
pressure—whirl—strong—strong !’ nd do 
vou think that was not consuming herself? 

ink what she herself must going 
through all the time. Think of the cost o 
such a constant strain—the sword wearing 
out the sheath—” 
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“A substantial sheath! She weighs twelve 


stone if she en a pound.” 
“ Really, I did not think envy could make 
you so mean. Why, you ought to admire 


and sympathize with her noble aspirations, 
even if you don’t honestly like everything 
she uces. But wait till you see her 


novel.” 
‘*Her novel?” And at this Mrs. Three- 
about 


penny-bit also pricks up her ears. 

, — has — to = a pay 

t,” Peggy says, with an air of quiet dignity. 
“She S howe me the outlines. And I 
ean tell you that English society will long 
remember the appearance of that book. The 
highest circles, the most exclusive circles, 
are to be exposed and denounced; their vices 
lashed and scou ; a mirror held up for 
those , depraved, and ruined and 
conscienceless creatures to see themselves in 
—and shudder. And then, contrast, the 
hero—a godlike Greek, seven feet high; own- 
er of three Khanates, six hundred Ukraine 
thoroughbreds, and twelve chests of rubies 
and each as big as a hen’s egg; 
knowing all knowledge that has ever been 
known; capable of speaking thirty-three lan- 
guages all at once, and strong enough to bite 
a horseshoe in two with his front teeth.” 

“Peggy,” says her nearest com 
a low voice, “take care. Isn't that 
guin along there by the skylight?” 

“Ah,” she continues, though in a more 
cautious key, “‘ that will be a revelation in- 
deed, when the ype! and tinsel of English 
society are torn off, and the fearful decadence 
and rottenness laid bare to the world. Wait 
till _ see how English club life has the 
truth told about it at last—its luxury, and 
selfishness, and heartlessness.” 

** Basta, basta! It has all been done.” 

“Done? By whom?” 

y ~ a countryman of yours.” 

“Which countryman of mine?” 

** Mr. Maunder Bathos.” 

“IT never heard of him.” 

“That also is possibie.” 

*“Who is he, and what is he, anyway?” 
she demands. 

**He would probably call himself a man 
of letters. He writes for American newspa- 
pers and magazines. He is unhappily af- 
flicted with a profound sense of his own pro- 
vincialism, and finds relief, from time to 
time, in little outbursts of Anglophobia. 
Then he came over to England for a while, 
and that was his chance. He wrote a series 
of articles for a New York weekly journal, 
in which he described what he called the 
British aristocracy, their haunts and ways, 
their appearance, their morals and manners, 
their cookery, their clubs, their wines. He 
drew a sad picture. The women were all 
outrs, y plain. The men were supercil- 
ious, ignorant, and without an 4. Go where 

‘ou might amongst the gilded saloons of 

ayfair and Belgravia, you could not see a 
single well-dressed man or woman. The 
cooking was awful; the food not fit to be 
thrown to pigs. The wines worse. The 
American connoisseur could not get a glass 
of Chateau Pomerie or Veuve Lafite that he 
could put to his lips. The treatment of ser- 
vants was inhuman and cruel beyond cre- 
dence. A duke would get up at his own 
dinner table and cuff the ears of the unfor- 
tunate ‘slavey’ until his guests had to inter- 
fere. The high-class clubs were nothing but 
haunts of frantic gambling. The outer doors 
were shut for hypocrisy’s sake at midnight, 
but after that any one behind the scenes 
knew what was going on. Yes, the *'igh 
life’ in England caught it that time; and yet 
the curious thing was that while Mr. Maun- 
der Bathos was describing the gilded saloons 
of Mayfair, and the evil looks and habits of 
the English upper classes and their infamous 
cookery, he was himself all the while living 
in lodgings in the Strand, taking his meals 
at a Fleet Street restaurant, and picking up 
such casual acquaintances as he could at this 
or that American bar—the only people he 
met in England.” 

** Oh, well,” says Peggy, doubtfully, “he 
was a stranger; and he kad to do the best he 
could for the paper that commissioned him 
to write those articles. But Miss Penguin 
is an English woman; she must know somce- 
thing of English life—”’ 

“And English clubs. Did she call on her 
friend the housekeeper, and get shown 
through the oy 5! rooms before any of the 
members came in for breakfast? And what 
can she know of the splendid profligacy of 
the English nobility—that dowdy old spin- 
ster going about nursing her hideous pug?”’ 

i Feesy rises to her feet—with a kind of a 
sigh. 

**T cannot stay here an 
serves. ‘‘I think the ought to open— 
or the sea—or something. I’m going away 
down to the saloon, to listen to the rehearsals 
for to-morrow evening's concert.” 

And yet we were not long left alone—here 
in this spacious darkness throbbing with 
near aud distant lights. It was Wolfenberg 
who presently came and took the place she 
had vacated. He was a solitary man; he 
had made few friends on board; perhaps his 
thoughtful eyes and his habit of absent con- 
templation were not conducive to the forma- 
tion of chance acquaintanceships. But on 
this occasion at least he was sufficiently 
cheerful and communicative. 

“‘T have just had a most pleasant experi- 
ence,” he said, in his quiet and gentle way. 
** And I must tell you, For it is something 
to be in touch with two young lives that 


nion, in 
iss Pen- 


longer,” she ob- 


have everything clear aud auspicious before 
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them; it is something to be able to look on; 
it is a beautiful thing; it is like the world 
grown young again. Of course, it is only a 
guess of mine; but, at all events, I am reveal- 
ing no secret; for no secret has been confided 
to me; and my guessing can’t hurt any one, 
whether it is right or wrong. Didn't you 
tell me that young Julian Verrinder—” 

There! we knew it would be out sooner or 
liter. We knew some one would suspect, 
would make inquiries, would perhaps even 
question Lady Cameron herself; while those 
two young idiots, in their shyness, or fright 
of possible consequences, or in their guilty 
remembrance of past misdeeds, were fondly 
and insanely hoping that their secret might 
remain a secret for a quite indefinite time. 
But what.was it that bad aroused this dream- 
er from his reveries, and brought back his 
attention to what was happening immedi- 
ately around him? : 

**Didn’t you tell me,” he asked, ‘that 
young Julian Verrinder was very well off?” 

‘* So it is said.. He has recently succeeded 
to the family estates, and they have been 
nursed for a good many years by his mother, 
who has the reputation of being a shrewd- 
headed woman. So the story goes. And 
his uncle, who has no family, is one of the 
richest men in the House of Commons.” 

He considered for a moment or two. 

**That makes me less certain,” he said. 
‘*For a young fellow just come into a large 
property might be careless—ready to indulge 
in any kind of whim, however costly, especi- 
ally where a pretty girl is concerned. But 
still—still—three hundred pounds cannot be 
quite a trifle to anybody; and three hundred 
pounds for a sketch in crayon—” 

‘*A sketch of a young lady’s head, per- 
haps?” suggests Mrs. Threepenny-bit, with 
dow ncast eyes. 

“Yes; with some little bit of a background 
—the rigging, or what not—as a souvenir of 
the voyage.’ 

“‘ And the young lady?” inquires this min- 
iature Mephistopheles, with the most inno- 
cent air. 

; ** Why, Lady Cameron’s sister—Miss Ross- 
rn,” 

**Oh, really. Oh,indeed. Well, I am sure 
you wil! make a charming study of her, if 
you accept the commission,” she says—for 
she is as silent and discreet as the grave when 
any of her young friends have confided their 
trumpery little secrets to her. 

He shook his head and smiled. 

**No, I cannot do that. I cannot encour- 
age the boy to fling away his newly found 
money. But I will try about a little, and 
see if I can find some suggestion. I had 
a look at her now and again this evening. 
Once, towards sunset, when her face was 
in shadow, I thought there was something 
rather striking; there is a curious combina- 
tion of youthful gravity and timidity with 
a certain ay omy of manner and repose— 
something almost sibylline in the set of her 
shoulders and her neck and her great eyes. 
Well, I will try about a little —it will be 
sofnething to do if those Russians confine 
us to the ship. And if I can make anything 
of the sketch, then it will not be a commis- 
sion; I will keep it by me, and give it to 
them as a wedding present.” 

He was silent for a second or two. 
he said: 

“And if my guess is right, isn’t it a beau- 
tiful thing to think of; those two young 
lives, with their way clear before them, no 
entanglements or burdens, the fates all pro- 

itious, youth and hope holding out both 

ands to them. And a beautiful thing for 
others to look on at, even if they have their 
hidden little mysteries and shyness; it will 
lend quite a new interest to our wanderings in 
this ship. That is, if I have guessed aright. 
Do you remember the first bird’s-nest you 
ever discovered?—the startled eyes of the 
bird—-and you just about as startled, and 
rather wishing to withdraw; well, multiply 
that a million times, and that is how you 
come upon a human secret, the secret of 
two young lovers, that they have been 
keeping concealed to themselves. And you 
would rather go away; yet you caunot 
choose but look—from a little distance—and 
surely with well-wishing eyes.” 

So he rambled on, in a curiously. sympa- 
thetic and wistful kind of fashion; little 
suggestions here und there; fancies as they 
occurred to him; but nothing very consecu- 
tive. And more and more of late he had 
got into the habit of talking as though all 
the interests of life were over for him; as if 
the future held nothing for him; as if he 
were a mere onlooker, apart and isolated. 
Not angry, not resentful, nor disappointed; 
only standing by himself, alone. And this 
man, so solitary, so unselfish, so uncomplain- 
ing, seemed also so grateful for any little 
friendliness —for even this opportunity of 
aimless. confidential chatting—that the per- 
son whom he = addressed had not the 
heart to tear. herself away. She —— 
long; she said such pretty and kindly things 
as she could; she tried to convey to him 
that he must have many friends. But when 
at length she went below, to the privacy of 
her own cabin, her mood changed. 

“Yes,” said she—and there were proud 
and indignant tears in her eyes—‘‘it is all 
very well for him to put so brave a face on 
it; and to keep silent; and to pretend that 
he is well satisfied to play the part of a dis- 

jonate and unconcerned bystander. To 
isten to him, you would think he had no 


Then 


sense of having been forsaken, or put aside 
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for new friends, or anything of thesort. He 
has had his vy the world is for young 
people; and he is,glad it should beso. Very 
well; he has plenty of courage for anything; 
he is not one tikely to pity himself or to ask 
for pity. And yet, all the time he was 
talking, how could I help thinking of that 
woman down there in the saloon — that 
laughing and heartless creature, with her 
Russian and her sentimental love-songs?” 
(to BE oconTINURD.) 


A BEAR AND CUBS LOOKING 
FOR BEETLES. 
See illustration on page 756. 


ap incident which our artist so phi- 
cally depicts was witnessed by Colonel 
Parker Gillmore several years ago while on 
a hunting and fishing expedition in the State 
of Maine. He had been fishing all the morn- 
ing on a small and lonely lake, when he had 
the pleasure of observing this exhibition of 
maternal care for her offspring shown by a 
bear. He says: 

‘* About noon the day became too still and 
bright for the fish to rise; so I sauntered 
into the adjoining forest, both for the sake 
of shelter and repose, when my reveries were 
abruptly broken b distinctly hearing the 
grunt of a bear. Yat once placed my rod 
against a giant tree, and ascended to its 
branches to take a view of the surroundings. 
For some time I could not observe Bruin, but 
at length discovered a large mass of black fur, 
accompanied bytwo similar small ones, which 
turned out to be a giant she-bear and a brace 
of cubs, evidently engaged in search of food. 
The family party gradually got more and 
more in the open ground, thus ultimately 
affording me a free view of their operations. 
At length the largest beast commenced draw- 
ing broken portions of logs on one side, and 
there held them while the wee beasties feasted 
upon the beetles and grubs that thus became 
exposed to view. The strength displayed by 
the parent was wonderful to note, and caused 
me to feel what a poor chance a map would 
have in her embrace.” 
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Avruor or “Aut. Sorts ann Conprrions or Men,” 
“ Cumpuen or Giszon,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—(Continued.) 
PLENARY CONFESSION. 


“J SHALL not forget it. Nevertheless, 

Elsie, if a statement of the facts can be 
of any use to you”—he changed his seat 
and took up the pen—‘‘ certainly I will write 
it for you.” 

“T am ested,” he wrote, ‘‘by Miss 
Elsie Arundel, my scholar, to state what I 
know of a certain transaction which took 

lace in March, 1882. The facts are as fol- 
ows: I had need of a sum of seven hundred 
and twenty pounds. For certain purposes 
I wanted it in ten-pound notes. I asked my 
agent, Mr. Dering, to give me a check; and 
as I thought that I should want the money 
immediately, perhaps in an hour or so, I asked 
him to make it payable to my order, and not 
to cross the check: He drew the check and 

ave it to me in his office. I then went to the 

otel where I was stopping—a place in Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, and sent a commission- 
aire to the bank for the money. He brought it, 
as I had requested, in ten-pound notes. Ina 
few days I discovered that my plan could not 
be even commenced without the greatest 
danger of defeating its own object. I there- 
fore took the notes to Mr. Dering’s office and 
placed them in his safe. I suppose that he 
has long since returned them to the bank.” 

“‘ There, child,” he said, reading this state- 
mentaloud. ‘‘ That is what I recollect about 
this matter.” 

“Sign it.” Elsie gave him the pen again. 
‘Sign it, dear Master. Oh! thanks—thanks 
a thousand times! You don’t know—oh! 
you will never know or understand—I hope 
—how precious this document will be for 
me”—she folded the paper in an. envelope 
and placed it in her hand-bag—‘‘ and for'my 

aes brother and all! Oh! my dear 
Master.” he stooped and kissed his hand, 
to hide the tears in her eyes. Athelstan’s 
name was safe now whatever happened. He 
would be completely cleared at last. 

5 aE my dear scholar—my dear daugh- 
ter.” Mr. Edmund Gray was moved him- 
self almost to tears at this unexpected burst 
of feeling. ‘‘As if there was anything I 
would not do for you if I could. I, who 
have never loved any woman before, love 
one now, She is my daughter—my grand- 
child. So your brother will be helped by 
this little reminiscence—will he? Actually, 
your brother! I wonder if there is anything 
more that I could remember for you in this 
uneventful life of mine.” 

** Oh no!—that would be too much to hope. 
Yet there is a chance—just a chance. I won- 
der if I may tell you. There is still time 
before us. If we are at the hall by six we 
shall do very well. It is no more than half 

tfour. Shall tell you thetrouble? Oh! 

ut itisa shame. And you with this great 

work laid upon you! No—no—I must not.” 

Oh, Delilah! ob, Circe! for she looked as if, 
* Begun in Hazren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 


in spite of her unwilling words, she wanted 
to tell it very badly indeed. 

** Nay, my dear. You must, and you shall. 
What? You are in trouble, and you will 
not tell me what itis. You—my scholar— 
my clear-eyed Disciple, who can see what 
these dull creatures of clay around us can 
never understand—you are in trouble, and 
you hesitate to tell me? Fie! fie! Speak 
now. Tell me all.” 

“T have told you that I have a lover, and 
that I am engaged to be married.” 

**Yes—yes. His name, too, you have told 
me. It is George—George Austin, There 
were Austins once—I seem to remember— 
but that does not matter.” 

‘We are to be married on Wednesday.” 

“So soon? But you have promised that I 
shall not lose my pupil.” 

“No, dear Master. As soon as we come 
back from our holiday I will come and see 
you again and learn of you. Do not doubt 
that. I can never again let you go out of 
my life. I shall bring my—my husband 
with me.” 

“Tf I thought your marriage would take 
= away from me, I should be the most un- 

appy of men. But I will spare you for a 
month—two months—as long as you please. 
Now, tell me what is on your mind.” 

‘*George was one of Mr. Dering’s mana- 

ing clerks—your Mr. Dering, you know.” 

r. Edmund Gray nodded gravely. *‘ He had 
no money when we were engaged, and we 
thought that we were going to be quite a 
poor and humble pair. ‘But a great piece of 
good fortune happened to him, for Mr. Der- 
ing made b*-n a partner.” 

‘Did be? Very lucky for your friend. 
But I always thought that Dering ought to 
have a partner. At his age it was only pru- 
dent—necessary, even.” 

**So we were made very happy; and. I 
— we were the luckiest couple in the 
world. But just then there was a discovery 
made at the office—a very singular discov- 
ery—I hardly know how to describe it, be- 
cause it is not quite clear to me even yet. It 
was concerned with the buying or selling or 
transfer of certain stocks and shares and 
coupons and that kind of thing. Mr. Der- 
ing seems not to remember having signed 
the papers concerned. There is a fear that 
they are in wrong hands. There is suspicion 
of forgery,even. Tam ashamed even to men- 
tion such a thing to you, but my lover’s name 
has been connec with the business; and 
Dering’s clerk, Checkley—you know Check- 
ley?” 

** Certainly—Dering’s old servant,” 

‘Has openly charged George—on no evi- 
dence, to be sure—of having forged the 
letters, or of having assisted in the forgery.” 

“This is very serious.” 

‘It is very serious; but we do not intend 
to let the thing interfere with our wedding. 
Only, unless I can remove the last ray of 
suspicion before Wednesday, we shall spend 
our honeymoon at home, in order to watch 
the case from day to day.” 

** Buying or selling stocks? Dering would 
be constantly doing that.” 

“It appears that these transactions were 
the only things of the kind that he has done 
this year. That is to say, he denies having 
done these.” 

‘“* Well, as for these having been the only 
transactions of the kind, he managed a good 
bit of such business for me this last spring.” 

‘‘Did he? Do you remember the details 
of that business?” 

“Clearly. It was only yesterday, so to 
speak.” 

‘* Was it the purchase or transfer of stock 
or shares?” 

“Certainly. To a very large amount. I 
have told you about my Industrial Village, 
have I not? The village where all are to be 
equal—all are to work for a certain time 
every day, and no longer—all are to be paid 
in rations and clothes and houses, and there 
is to be no private property — my ideal 
village.” 

“Tknow. A lovely village.” 

“It was early in the spring that I finished 
my designs for it. Then it occurred to me 
that it would be well if, instead of always 
going to my lawyer for money, I had a large 
sum at my command lying at my bank. 

I instructed Dering to transfer to my name a 
at quantity of stocks lying in his name. 

e was a trustee or a—well—it is rather un- 
usual, but I like having all my business af- 
fairs managed for me, and— But this will 
not interest you”—this with the look of ir- 
ritation or bewilderment which sometimes 
passed over his face. ‘‘ The important thing 
is that it was done, and that my bank re- 
ceived those transfers, and has instructions 
to receive tee dividends.” ' 

**Oh! And has all the rs, I su g 

“It had them. But P thought that pe T- 
haps my old friend might think it looked 
like want of confidence if I left them there, 
so I sent for them, and took them to his of- 
fice. They are now in the safe. I put them 
there myself with my own hand; or he did 
with his own sont! forget. Sometimes— 
it is very odd—when I think of things done 
at that office, I seem to have done it myself; 
and sometimes I think that he did it. Not 
that it matters.” 

‘*Not at all. 
the safe again?” 

4 Certainly. I—that is—he—he or I—put 
them there.’ 

“Oh, my dear Master”—Elsie clapped 
her hands—“ this is even more important 


The papers are actually in 
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than the other. You do not know—you can- 
not guess—what mischiefs you are able to 
stop. If I had only been able to talk to you 
about these things before! The paper you 
have already written is for my brother. Now 
sit down; my Master, and write another that 
will do for me.” . 

‘IT will do anything you ask me—and 
eve thing: But as for this, why not ask 
Dering? His memory never fails. His mind 
is like a box which holds everything and 
can never be filled. Perhaps he would not 
like these private affairs—as between solici- 
tor and client—to be talked about,” 

“* We cannot go to Mr. Dering. There are 
certain reasons which would not interes! you. 
All we want is a clear, straightforward staie- 
ment, an exact statement, of what happened. 
Sit down now and write me a full account 
of each transaction,” 


- Certainly ; if it will be of the least use to 
you.” 

** Early in the present year,” he began, ‘‘ I 
found that my plan of an Industrial illage, 
if it was to be carried into effect would want 
all the money I could command. It occurred 
to me that it would be well to transfer a cer- 
tain sum from the hands of my agent, and to 

lace it in my own bank ready to hand. I 

gan then, in March, with a sum of six 
thousand pounds, which Dering, by my in- 
structions, handed over to my bank in the 
form of shares and stocks. believe they 
were transfers of certain stocks held by him 
in his own name, but forming part of my 
fortune—my large private fortune. The 
bank was instructed to receive the dividends 
in that sum. A month or so later, I: ob- 
tained from Dering other stock to the value 
of twelve thousand pounds, the papers of 
which were also given to my bank. And 
after that I took out papers representing 
twenty thousand pounds; so that I had in 
my hands, ready to be sold out and used at a 
moment's notice, no less than thirty-eight 
thousand pounds. All this money I intend- 
ed to devote to my Industrial Village. The 
scheme is still one in which I put my whole 
confidence. But it has not yet been car- 


(Continued on page 768, Supplement.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant. Reaprr.—A Supplement pattern of an 
English riding-babit given in the last volume of the 
Bazar is like that now worn by fashionable horse- 
women. A ee a illastration of wraps for au- 
tumn and winter will soon appeer te the Bazar. Rend 
about long cloth cloaks in the New York Fashions of 
the present number of the Bazar. The inexpensive 
velours of artistic colors will make handsome portiéres 
for your rooms. 


D. C.—Black satins will be worn this winter, and 
will be trimmed with jetted guipure lace and fur. Bell 
skirts remain in favor, The newest fur capes are 
broad on the shoulders rather than high. Both close 
and flaring collars are worn, 


J. V. C.—Bedford cord piqné is ribbed lengthwise. 


Sepremuer.—Your suggestions for your black silk 
dress are excellent. 


A. Y. A.—As walking skirts have been worn quite 
long, the inference you make about demi-traina does 
not hold Shorter skirts for street dresses are 
suggested by all the best modistes, but it remains to 
be seen whether they will be accepted. 


N. A, W.—Seal-skin is worn by those dressing in 
mourning, but Astrakhan and Persian lamb-skin are 
preferred, as they are jet black. Get black serge or 
widely twilled vigugne for a useful black dress. 

Matp or Hownon.—The dark red cloth you mention 
will be stylieh, with a Directoire jacket and skirt of the 
cloth, the jacket opening over a puffed and raffied vest 
of red bengaline. Satins and bengalines will be nsed 
for brides’ white dresses. A yellow dress will be hand- 
some for the maid of honor, with blue and yellow for 
the bridemaids. China crape and ladies’ cloth are used 
for such dresses. The double Russian skirts are im- 
ported for autumn, 


Yearty Sunsortner.—The gentleman is a renowned 
specialist. We will send you the address by mail, but 
a letter addressed to him at New York city, mentior 
| his profession, would probably reach him. 

oun@ Matron.—In planning for the little ‘boy's 
birthday party, recollect that simplicity is the first 
thing to sought. The invitations should be ad- 
+ to the children, and should be worded like 
this: 

My dear ——,—(The little host’s name) requests the 

leasure of your company at his birthday party on 

turday afternoon, October Ist, from three to @ix. 

Affectionately yonrs, » 

Send ont the invitations about three days before the 
pew. Select the items of the menu with the same 
idea of simplicity in view. For yonr first course you 
might have bouillon in My crackers with this. 
As a second course, give the children chicken, cream- 
ed, and served in shells or little nappies, With this 
pass sandwiches, made of very thin bread-and-butter, 
spread with finely minced tongue. Serve also bread- 
and-butter, cut very thin, and each sifce rolled. Tie 
every roll with a narrow ribbon. If you wish more 
than this, have scalloped oysters and cold chicken in- 
stead of the creamed chicken. Have nothing the chil- 
dren will have to cat up for themselves. After this 
course, have ice-cream, or jelly, or charlotte-russe, or 
blanc-mange, and a plain cake—eponge-cake is best ; 
then set a ay with a finger-bow] and a doily between 
that and the plate in front of each child, in place of 
the ice-cream plate. Pass the fruit and candies now. 
The child should set the oes and dofly on the 
table, and use the plate underneath for this course. 
When you set your table, arrange flowers in the centre, 
and put on your dishes of fruit, candies, and cakes. 
Set the children’s places around the sides, and by each 
lay a German motto for a favor. These are not to be 
pulled until after the feast. The little host's place 
should be at the head of the table, and in front of him 
may be the round birthday cake, iced. The seven can- 
dies upon it may be fastened on by little tin sockets 
that come for the pu The candles should be 
lighted just before the children come in, and should 
remain burning throughout the feast, if they are long 
enough for this. After the last course they may be 
blown ont, and the small boy should cnt the cake. 
It may then be passed. To amase the children in the 
afternoon, have such simple games as “ going to Je- 
rusalem,” “hunt the sli »” “blind - man's - buff,” 
“French blind-man’s-buff,” and the like. About five 
o'clock ask them out to supper, Let them come two 
and two. If there are more than boys, let two 
girls go together. It will be a pretty idea to mark 
each child's place by a dainty card bearing hie or her 
name. You will probably have to seat the little folk 
if. The chicken and bouillon = have been 


before serving. The little 
shonid not be put on the table. Give thew te bins 
earlier in the day. 
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A BEAR AND CUBS LOOKING FOR BEETLES.—(See Pace 755.) 
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PARIS COSTUMES. 


STYLISH autumn toilette from the 
Maison Pacaud has a gown of soft blue- 
gray woollen stuff trimmed with dark blue 
ese. To complete it for the street is a 
anciful mantelet with a Figaro of green 
velvet curving open in the back and edged 
by a fringe of gilded pearls. A yokelike 
upper part and a flaring collar are of écru 
Greek net laid over light green satin, and 
crossed with appliqué bands of emerald green 
velvet. Short Russian sleeves falling but 
slightly below the shoulders are of the net 
with applied designs in green velvet and 
fringe like that of the Figaro. A large bow 
of the net with long ends matching the 
sleeves ornaments this charming little gar- 
ment. 

The picturesque hat by Madame Carlier is 
of black felt laden with black feathers held 
by broad looped bows of Scotch plaid velvet. 
The brim is lined with red velvet, which is 
partly covered with black guipure lace. 

A carriage dress by Louis Mauret is of 
black satin merveilleux with sky blue stripes. 
In the corsage the stripes come diagonally 
from the sides below a deep yoke of sky blue 
satin covered with jet embroidery. The 
sleeves are loosely puffed at the top, then 
form pleats sround the elbow, while the fore- 
arm is closely covered with the jetted satin. 
The skirt is gored on the sides, yet has more 
ample fulness than those recently worn. 


WORTH TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on front page 


4 te graceful house dress on the first fig- 

ure of the group hasa skirt of gray-blue 
peau de soie draped in slight waves on a 
lining. A shell ruche held by passementerie 
borders the foot. The waist, distinctly dif 
ferent from the skirt in fabric and in color, 
is of yeiiow foulard dotted over with small 
stars. It is full on the shoulders, and drawn 
down under a broad girdle of passementerie 
which bas a design of stars to match. A 
high collar and Russian sleeves are of black 
guipure lace. 

An evening dress is of white damask pow 
dered with ve ry small butterflies. The low 
corsage has short sleeves of black Chantilly 
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lace, and also a bosom drapery which meets 
in front, then drops to the sides. Large but- 
terflies of pale green stones like jade are 
poised on the shoulders and amid the lace 
draperies. A pointed belt with tabs is of 
passementerie thickly studded with small 
cavochons of jade. The skirt has a tablier 
trimming of lace with an erect heading of 
narrower lace decorated at intervals with the 
jewelled butterflies. 

The third dress is of Pekin or striped silk, 
alternately in black and sea green shades. 
The skirt front has a sloped seam down the 
middle, in which the stripes meet and thence 
spread diagonally on the sides; this seam is 
concealed by long sash ends made of the pale 
green stripe with a narrow edge of black on 
each side, then fringed at the foot with jet 
and colored pearls. The waist is round in 
the back and pointed slightly in front. A 
yoke of black lace trims the top. The collar 
has insertions of lace, and similar rows of 
lace are set on the close lower part of the 
sleeves. A flounce of lace trims the skirt, 
with bows of the Pekin and chouz of lace as 
a heading 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 
See illustration on page 766, Supplement. 


bers striking and beautiful picture which 
is herewith presented tells anew a fa- 
miliar and oft-told mythological legend—the 
tragic story of Orpheus and his wife, the 
nymph Eurydice, who, it will be remem 
bered, lost her life through the bite of a ven- 
omous serpent while fleeing through a wood 
to escape from the enamored Aristeus. 

Orpheus, overwhelmed with sorrow at her 
loss, resolved to descend to the infernal re 
gions, where he hoped by the alluring music 
of his lyre to assuage the wrath of the gods 
and recover Eurydice to himself. 

Armed only with his magic instrument, 
he made his way through the shades of Hades 
to the palace of Pluto. Tantalus, we are told, 
charmed by the witchery of his playing, for 
got hunger and thirst; the vulture, listening, 
forgot to devour the vitals of Tityus; the 
wheel of Ixion ceased its turning; and Pluto 
and Proserpina easily consented to grant his 
petition, upon the single condition that, pre- 
ceding Eurydice upward through Hades, he 


A DRIVING TOILETTE. 
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should not look back upon her until she 
should have passed its dread confines and 
reached the upper realms of light 

To this Orpheus readily agreed; but grow- 
ing anxious lest she should not be faithfully 
following him, he forgot his promise and its 
condition, and glanced backward, only to see 
her sink and fade forever from his sight, 

The artist has chosen for his picture the 
critical moment when Orpheus, realizing that 
he has lost Eurydice forever, falls back ward 
prostrate in despair, his loved lyre dropping 
unheeded from his grasp into the black 
depths below. 

The already dramatic situation is further 
heightened in intensity by the pathetic fig- 
ure of Eurydice, who turns with eager out- 
stretched arms to her husband as she sinks 
helpless within the grasp of Mercury, who, 
in his office of conducting lost souls to the 
regions below, stands ready to bear her away. 

The tragedy would have gained somewhat 
in dramatic power, and been more satisfying’ 
perhaps, had Orpheus died here, but, unfor- 
tunately for the romance, he is said to have 
recovered sufficiently to appear later at a 
Bacchic festival, where, be it said in his de 
fence, he comported himself in so sorrowful 
& manner that the Thracian women, in a fit 
of frantic jealousy, tore him to pieces, throw- 
ing his head and lyre into the Thracian river 
Hebrus, though they were both afterward 
washed ashore on the island of Lesbos. 

Even here, as it lay upon the sands—so 
goes the legend—out of the mouth of the 
severed head of Orpheus silvery notes were 
said to issue, accompanied by Aolian music 
from his lyre, made by the sea-winds passing 
over its strings. 

Such, according to the popular version, 
was the end of Orpheus, one of the most de- 
lightful figures of Grecian mythology. 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


4 y poet Whittier is no more! He died 
early on the morning of September 7th, 
at Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, and on 
Saturday, September 10th, was buried from 
his home at Amesbury, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Whittier was known only to be loved 
and honored. His tall, erect figure, glowing 
black eyes, perfect kindliness of manner, 

entle speech, and calm demeanor of the 
rriends, to which sect he belonged, made 
up a dignified and beautiful personality 
which impressed all who met him by its 
sincerity and nobility. During the war, and 
during the earlier antislavery agitation which 
preceded that event, Mr. Whittier’s verse 
was a fiery plea for the freedom of the op- 
ressed, many of his poems ringing out like 
Goes struck on an anvil, or clashing like 
weapons against a foeman’s shield. But he 
will be best and longest remembered by his 
rarely deep and thoughtful devotional verse, 
and by the poems of which nature was the 
suggestion. “Snow-bound” is a realistic 
picture of the simple New England life in 


which the poet was nurtured. “ My Play- 
mate,” “The Barefoot Boy,” “My Name- 
sake,” ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness,” “‘ After the 
Election,” ‘‘ At the School-house,” and a 


score of other lyrics, are part of our mental 
wealth, and we who loved the poet lament 
our loss and are poorer, now that he has 
passed from the circuit of our vision. 


THE HILLS OF THE POET. 


HE foot-hills which mark the beginning 
of the White Mountain range are 
ced with memories of the poet Whittier. 
fie was wont to spend many of his summers 
in this wonderful region, which is still un- 
marred by man save where an occasional 
summer hotel is built. There is no railroad 
near to disturb the quiet of nature, and the 
farm-houses are few and far between. From 
the majestic hills, and the lakes which nestle 
in the valleys, the poet drew his inspiration, 
and interpreted the varying moods of nature 
as they appeared tohim. The country which 
he knew and loved lay between Holderness 
and Centre Harbor, New Hampshire, and in 
his poems he refers to the familiar peaks and 
the silver lakes which he saw day by day. 
In the well-known poem “Among the 
Hills” the poet writes, 


“You should have seen that long hill-range 
With gape of brightness riven— 
How through each pars and hollow streamed 


The prrpling lights of heaven.’ 
In this poem he refers to ‘“‘ Chocorua’s 
horn,” which rises 
“ Above his broad lake Ossipee,” 
and “Sandwich notch,” and Bearcamp 
stream—all of them familiar to the resident 


and tourist of the —-y 
Not far from Ossipee is Lake Winnipis- 


eogee, the source of one of the brauches of 


the Merrimac, and in his poem ‘‘ The Mer- 
rimac,” Mr. Whittier speaks of 


“That pure lake, ‘The Smile of Heaven’” 


—the Indian word Winnipiseogee meaning 
‘the smile of the Great Spirit.” This lake 
can be seen for miles around, and on one of 
the roads which lead to it stands a majestic 
pine-tree which the ple ue call 
** Whittier’s Pine.” ith the Ind lore 
of that region Mr. Whittier was very famil- 
iar, and in many of his ms he makes use 
of the legends which still live. The Bridal 
of Pennacook js placed at Concord, not far 
away, where the Pennacook Indians lived 
over two hundred years ago. The recollec- 
tion of the red man and his connection with 
the country seems to have been with the 
poet at all times. In “The Lake-side” he 
first speaks of ‘‘ the slopes of Ossipee,” the 
mountain beside the lake of that name, and 
further on refers to 
“yon hill’s red crown, 
Of old, the Indian trod, 
And, through the sunset air, looked down 
Upon the Smile of God.” 

In all his poems which bear reference to 
the hills and woods the poet seems impressed 
by the grandeur and majesty of nature, 
awakening in him a strong religious feeling. 
And any one who has seen these mountains 
can catch some of the spirit of the poet. 
From “‘ mountain-girdled Squam ” to Ossi 
the country is changeful and magnificent, but 
there is 

“ Nature's own exceeding peace,” 
and to the poet all rests within 
“The hollow of God's hand.” 


At evening in ‘‘Summer by the Lake-side” 
the good man muses: 
“O, watched by Silence and the Night, 
And folded in the seene embrace 
Of the great mountains, with the light 
Of the sweet heavens upon thy face, 
“Lake of the Northland! keep thy dower 
a basety — — above we 
Be thou the mirror of te ee” ‘ 
And this is the general thought that seems to 
inspire all the poems of nature — power, 
peace, and love. That Whittier loved the 
mountains there is no doubt, and of these 
foot-hills he writes most tenderly, for he 
says, 
“ Scarce would lon’s breath of flowers be sweet, 
Couid I not feel thy soll, New England, at my feet!” 
All of his Indian poems, and those inspired 
by nature, are by no means limited to the 
lakes and hills of this region, but he has 
called them all by name, and he has mused 
over them through so many passing days 
and spoken of them in such sweet fashion 
that they seem to belong especially to the 
memory of the poet. Thus writes he, 
“TI know each misty mountain sign, 


dnd I'am yourn and’ye are mine!" 


PRO AND CON. 
BY HENRIETTA H. HOLDICH. 
L 

URS had been a very short engagement— 

a very short acquaintance even. You 
would probably call us mad to marry as we 
did. But what was to be done? It was not 
a very happy or cheerful life that my poor 
little girl was leading with our great-aunt 
Hepzibah. We two Were not related. I had 
never heard of Ethel Drayton until the day 
when I paid one of my somewhat rare visits 
to Aunt Hepzibah, and found that she was 
bringing up an orphan niece. 

“So you have come for your wife, Mark?” 
said Aunt Hepzibah, as she met me at the 
door, when a few months later I went to claim 
my bride. ‘ Well,I wish you joy. I hope 
you will be able to teach her some things 
that I never could. Of all the sights—” 

But just here I became deaf, for behind 
Aunt Hepzibah’s back I caught sight of Eth- 
el, sparkling and palpitating, with hands out- 
stretched in shy but joyous welcome. 

“Is shea sight?” I said, vaguely; and Aunt 
Hepzibah laughed in spite of herself. 

“Twas not s ing of sights, but of spec- 
tacles,” she said. . 

‘*A very pretty sight or spectacle, either,” 
I said, gathering my wits ther. 

**Don’t let Aunt Hepzibah prejudice you 
against me at the start,” whispered Ethel. 

Early the next morning Ethel and I were 
quietly married at the village church, and 
started at once for the little town on the 
Connecticut River which was to be our fu- 
ture home. 

Our route lay through some of the finest 
scenery of the region, and I had enjoyed the 
prospect of showing it to Ethel; but she took 
scarcely any notice of it. 

‘*Oh, Mark, don’t bother me about scen- 
ery,” she said, when I tried to attract her at- 
tention to it. “Aunt Hepzibah was always 
bothering me about it, and saying that I 
ought to—” 

“Ought to what?” I asked, as she stopped 
— 

** Ought to—appreciate it, I suppose,” said 
Ethel. “ And I couldn't; and I was ashamed 
that I couldn’t; and don’t, please don’t, you 
begin with it too.” 

was a little disappointed, I must confess. 
One of the few points which Aunt Hepzibah 
and I had in common was a deep and gen- 
uine love of nature, and I had hoped that 
Ethel, too, would share it. But the pleading 
ay oo in her tones and the suspicion of tears 
n her eyes would have softened a harder 
heart than mine. I not only dropped the 
subject, but also exerted myself, I hope with 
success, to make her forget the incident. 


i. 


Whatever Aunt Hepzibah’s failings may 
have been, she had certainly succeeded in 
making Ethel an excellent housekeeper. 
Never were meals so admirably served at so 
small a cost; never was a cot! so taste- 
fully arranged and decorated at so trifling an 
expense; never did domestic affairs move so 
smoothly in any establishment, yet with such 
a total absence of fuss and of cast-iron rules. 
Yet amid so much perfection one or two 
things struck me oddly. Chief among them 
was Ethel’s absolute indifference to dust and 
litter. Crumbs, th , and lint might be- 
strew the carpets, chairs and tables be abso- 
lutely gray with dust, without eliciting from 
her a mark of disapprobation. It was the 
more singular as in her own personal belong- 
ings she was daintiness itself. When things 
had reached a really unbearable state of un- 
tidiness, I ventu to s of it. Ethel 
flushed scarlet, and looked at me with an air 
of fright which seemed more than the occa- 
sion warranted. After that I often saw her 
going about anxiously with broom and dust- 
er, but really I could not see that things look- 
ed much better for all her efforts. On the 
whole, I think I rather prefer a smooth and 
unbroken surface of dust to the “‘ ring-streaks 
and speckles” which Ethel’s most vigorous 
efforts left. But seeing that she was really 
troubled, I said no more, and locked my 
wonderment in my own bosom. 

So far as I could see, Ethel was a perfect 
hostess. Her greeting to my old friends 
was hearty, without being gushing, and her 
bearing was a pretty mixture of ease, friend- 
liness, and dignity. So I thought, and so at 
first did my friends seem to think, and Ethel 
bade fair to be the most popular hostess in 
the town. But gradually a change came. 
Certainly Ethel sometimes showed an ob- 
tuseness which surprised me. It was natu- 
ral, perhaps, that she should, apropos of 
some case reported in the daily papers, begin 
to discuss the alarming freque of frauds 
and embezzlements. As she never met 
him before, she could not be aware that 
George Herndon’s brother was serving out a 
term in the State-prison for that offence. 
But why she should persist in pursuing the 
conversation in defiance of his agonized 
looks and my a Fe wey was some- 
thing for which I could find no explanation. 
When I told her of it afterwards was as 
much horrified as any one could desire. 

“Good gracious, Mark, why did you not 
pinch me, or kick me, or drag me out of the 
room by the hair of my head? You looked 
at me? Now, what good could that possibly 
do? Don't you know that you might as 
well fire a cannon-ball at the moon as to look 
at a—I mean I never could understand what 

le mean by looks. George’s expression? 
your heart! I never could tell what 
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people are thinking by their faces. That 
was one of the thigge Aunt oe was 
always gg ae about. I am awfully sorry, 
but really I don’t think it was my fault, 
after all. You should have warned me. 
—_ with brothers in such a predicament 
ought not to go about the world to get other 
people into trouble.” 

I might have been shocked by her levity 
had I not seen that it was really a veil for 
her mortification. But I saw that there was 
no use in prolonging the conversation while 
she was in her present mood. 

George Herndon ceased to be numbered 
among our visitors after that, at which I did 
not greatly wonder. But what did surprise 
me was that so many of my old friends fol- 
lowed his example. It seemed hardly possi- 
ble that they could resent his wrongs to such 
an extent, yet that was the only solution of 
which I could think. When I met them on 
the street, or elsewhere, they were as friend- 
ly as ever, but when I asked why they had 
not been to see us lately,I met only evasive 
answers. It was a complete puzzle. If I 
asked Ethel, she only turned upon me eyes 
of limpid innocence, and professed herself 
ignorant of any cause for such defection. 

My bewilderment ceased on the day when, 
coming hastily from the house to which I 
had unexpectedly returned during business 
hours, I met Ethel coming towards it. I ad- 
mired her light a. her graceful carriage, 
the easy and dignified poise of her head. 
But as we met, face to face, my admiration 
suddenly gave place to blank amazement. 
For, instead of the bright surprised look 
and quick eager smiles which | had confi- 
faty expected, I met only a vacant stare 

rom eyes gazing apparently straight into 
mine. For an instant I stood transfixed, 
then I wheeled suddenly and followed her. 

“ Ethel!” I said, as we reached our door. 

She looked up with the bright quick glance 
I knew so well, but, for once, I met it coldly. 

“*May I ask,” I said, formally, ‘‘ in what 
I have had the misfortune to offend you?” 

Ethel’s smile faded suddenly, and she look- 
ed at me with a gasp of consternation and 
amazement. 

“Offend me? You? How absurd! What 
can you mean?” 

“Only that you cut me dead in the street 
just now, and it is fair to suppose that there 
is some reason for it. If you have been 
treating all my friends in this way, I don’t 
wonder that they cease to visit us. Ethel, 
if you are near-sighted, why on earth don’t 
you get glasses, and not go blundering about 
the world in this fashion?” 

But instead of answering, Ethel burst into 
a flood of tears. 

**Oh, Mark! Oh, Mark!” she sobbed. 
“That is just it. i was always so afraid 

ou'd find it out, and I've tried so hard to 
ide it. And now you'll be like Aunt Hep- 
zibah, and want me to wear—oh !—spectacles.” 

* But, my dear child,” I cried, half laugh- 
ing, ‘‘you need not wear spectacles. Eye- 
glasses are all you need, and they are not at 
all unbecoming.” 

**Oh, Mark, you don’t know!” wailed 
Ethel, he er **How could I ever: 
wear glasses with such a nose? Just look 
at it!” And a little white nose, sadly pink- 
tipped now, was raised from the damp hand- 
kerchief and held up for my inspection. 
Well, it certainly was a very ridiculous lit- 
tle nose. It was not at all aggressive, and 
looked well enough between the dark long- 
lashed eyes and above the little red-lipped 
mouth, but I saw at a glance that it was not 
at all adapted for the comfortable weastas of 
glasses, being childishly deficient in bridge 
as well as “‘tip-tilted.” 

“‘ But, my dear child,” I said, as sternly as 
I could, “this despair is ridiculous. Of 
course glasses to fit you can be found, and if 
not—” 

** But they can’t—they can’t, Mark!” wail- 
ed Ethel. “I have tried all kinds. -They 
pinch dreadfully, and they always slip off at 
critical moments, and they make my life a 
perfect misery, And Aunt Hepzibah always 
said spectacles, and now you say it too, and, 
oh, spectacles make me look a regular guy!” 

*‘Now, Ethel, stop all this,” I said, in 
earnest this time. ‘‘I can’t have you spoiling 
your eyes and your beauty Ifke this. Be- 
sides, lam hungry, quite exhausted in fact. 
How can you have the heart to see your own, 
only husband perishing of exhaustion before 
your eyes, and do nothing for his relief?” 

At which flight of fancy on my part, Ethel 
burst out laughing, dried her eyes, and went 
off to see about supper. 

After the meal was over, seeing that Ethel 
had regained her composure, I renewed the 
subject, winning from her at last the reluc- 
tant promise that she would try to ey her 
mind to the wearing of spectacles, at least 
occasionally. 

** But remember, Mark,” she said, in con- 
clusion, “‘ if ever you, for a single minute, 
are brought to acknowledge that near sight- 
edness is a thing, that minute I discard 
my spectacles, at once and forever.” 

“And, conversely,” I said, “if you are 
ever brought to acknowledge that near-sight- 
edness is a bad thing, you promise to wear 
them constantly?” 

**Not atall,” said Ethel. “I never denied 
that itis a misfortune. I oe | said that it is 
not an unmitigated evil, and that it might be 
better to endure its inconveniences than to 
make a guy of one’s self.” 

I was well ——— satisfied to say no more, 
being quite sure that Ethel’s own common- 
sense W triumph in the end. 
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The spectacles had been duly bought, but 
Ethel had not yet been able o bring her 
mind to the wearing of them. I suppose it 
does require some moral courage for a pret- 
ty young thing to disfigure herself, even for 
her own g It struck me that it would 
be easier for her to begin where nobody could 
see her, which was one of my reasons for 
taking her out driving on that bright, breezy 
autumo day. Our road lay along a ridge, 
from which we looked down over acres of 
billowing nery to where the Connecti- 
cut River finshed like a sapphire far below. 
Above us arched a sky washed clear of ev- 
ery film, over which the rushing wind drove 
masses of shining silver clouds. ‘‘ The toss- 
ing waves and the tossing leaves showed 
shadow and gleam together,” but on all Ethel 
looked with a careless eye. 

‘** Now put on your glasses, Ethel,” I said, 
as we reached the highest point, and I check- 
ed the horse. 

Slowly she obeyed, and I watched the 
growing wonder in her face as she looked 
about her. For a time no words fell from 
her lips; then, ‘“‘ Why, the trees have leaves!” 
she cried, in a tone of absolute awe. 

** Naturally,” I said, laughing. ‘‘ You did 
not expect to find them bare the first week in 
September, did you?” 

“No; but—” she said, half dreamily, and 
still gazing about her. ‘‘ Of course 1 knew 
they had ooten but I never thought you 
could see them.” 

**I don’t think I catch your meaning,” I 
said, politely. “ Did you, perhaps, expect to 
smell them?” 

Ethel laughed. ‘‘ How stupid!” She did 
not specify which of us was stupid. “I 
thought the whole tree was just a dull green 
mass to everybody, as it was to me. But it 
isn’t. I can see each separate leaf. They 
are pointed; they dance and quiver, each on 
its own little stalk. And oh, Mark, how they 
shine! Each one catches its own little sparkle 
of light, and they toss them about till the 
whole tree—the whole forest glitters. Oh, 
Mark, how beautiful it all is! No wonder 
Aunt Hepzibah thought me dull and stupid, 
if she supposed I saw it like this and did not 
find it beautiful.” 

** Does the river look the same to you?” I 
asked. 

** Nothing \ooks the same,” she answered, 
half impatiently. ‘The very sky is deeper 
and bluer and more transparent. And the 
river, why, that is alive too. I can see 
the little waves catching the sparks of light 
and tossing them about like the leaves and 
the flying scud of the white-caps and the curl 
and crinkle of the water. And I always 
thought it was just a flat blue plain! And 
the hills are not a dull uniform green. I 
can see all shades in them, from silvery gray 
to black, and it takes all the colors, every one, 
to make the green that was all 1 ever saw. 
Oh, don’t talk to me, Mark; I don’t want to 
do anything but look. Oh, the wonderful 
richness and glow! I never dreamed that 
the world could be like this.” 

I obgyed her orders. It was enough for 
me to watch her face as she gazed about her, 
with little quick sight, or long slow breaths 
of rapture, while her whole face brightened 
and softened and glowed by turns. I thought 
that the battle was won at one blow, but I 
was wrong. For, as we neared the town on 
our return, | was surprised to see Ethel qui- 
etly take off her glasses, put them into the 
ease, and the case into her pocket. I waited 
a& moment, but as no explanation followed, I 
ventured to add, 

‘Will you not wear them, now that you 
have found what the world is like?” 

‘*Mark!” cried Ethel, in amazement. 
“ Live all the time in a world that looks like 
that? Why, I couldn’t. It would be like 
living in a picture-gallery. How could I 
ever go about my daily business? How 
could T do anything but look at the wonder- 
ful things about me?” 

‘* You would get used to it,” I hazarded, 
but Ethel caught me up. 

“Used to it? Yes, but that is just it. I 
don’t want to get used to it. Do you sup- 
pose that you who see the world always as 
it is can appreciate it as I do, to whom it is 
a revelation? No, no. I shall keep my 
spectacles in reserve as a master-key to 
fairyland, and go about my daily work 
revelling in the consciousness of my hidden 

wers. Poor boy! You think the world 
is beautiful, but it can never, never, never be 
to you what it istome. And you want me 
to get ‘ used to it!” 

nd Ethel sprang from the wagon and 
ran into the house, still laughing at the ab- 
surdity of the notion. 


IV. 

The door had hardly closed behind our 
last guest when I turned to Ethel. She had 
sunk into the depths of an easy-chair with 
an air of abandon and perfect complacency 
which I must confess I found a little exas- 

rating. It had been our first attempt at 
hospitality, and I had been particularly anx- 
ious that it should be a perfect success. 

“I think it went off very well,” said Ethel, 
looking up at me as I approached. 

‘Perhaps so,” I said, dubiously; “ but it 
was fortunate that our guests did not have 
to depend entirely upon you to supply their 
wants.” 

** How so, Mark?” cried Ethel, starting up- 
right in her chair. ‘ You don’t mean—” 

“No, I don’t mean that they went away 
hungry,” I said, ‘* but I do mean that it was 
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ne Paste Se Pen en Soe Se eee, Cups 
and plates might be empty, supplies ex- 
hausted, but nothing of it did you see. 
Poor little Lucy Conover, who is too — to 
speak above her breath, might have died of 
starvation if I had not come to her rescue, 
and you sat there calmly regardless of her 


pan ” 

But, Mark, I could not see her,” pleaded 
Ethel, pitifully. 

‘My dear cliild, that is the very thing I 
complain of. Why could you not see her? 
If you had fulfilled your promise of putting 
on your spectacles as soon as we sat down 


to the table—” 
‘wn put them on—indeed I 


“But, Mark, 
did!” cried Ethel. 

** You did indeed,” I replied, with lofty 
scorn. ‘And how long did you keep them 
on? Just two minutes by the clock! I 
never should have suspected you of an in- 
tention to stoop to a paltry equivocation, 
Ethel. I never should have supposed you 
more ful of your own ap nce 
than of the comfort of your guests. 

“* Ob, Mark, it wasn’t that; indeed, indeed 
it wasn’t,” cried Ethel, almost tearfully now. 
‘I did mean to wear them all teatime. I 
had been looking forward to it all day with 
ase es, with pleasure, Mark. But— 

ut—oh, Mark! You don’t know what I saw 
when I put on those glasses. Everybody 
seemed so near to me, their eyes so close to 
mine. It was as if they were looking me 
through and through. All of a sudden I 
was in the midst of a closely pressing crowd. 
You don’t know how dreadful it was. I 
was afraid to speak or move. I could not 
stand it, Mark—really I could not.” 

** Yet I have never considered you shy,” I 
said. ‘*I have often wondered at your cool- 
ness in entering a crowded room.’ 

“How can | be shy when I can’t see peo- 
ple?” cried Ethel. ** Their faces are just a 

y blur to me. I don’t realize that there 
is any one there. But if I put on my glasses 
and saw them all clearly—crowds of Saese 
faces, myriads of human eyes, and all starin 
straight at me—why, Mark, I never coul 
endure it. I should just cover my face with 
my bands and turn and run away.” 

‘* There were not exactly myriads here to- 
night,” I said. ‘‘I should think you might 
manage to face a few friends.” 

“It was not so much that,” said Ethel, 
hesitating. ‘‘I hope you won't be hurt. 
They are all your friends, but, Mark, they 
are 8o ugly!” 

**Ugly!” Lrepeated,in amazement. ‘“‘ Why, 
I have heard you speak quite enthusiasti- 
cally of the looks of several of them.” 

‘* Without my glasses,” said Ethel, impres- 
sively. ‘‘ Thatis justit. I remembered how 
beautiful the trees and the river looked to 
me, and I thought it would be the same with 
faces. But, Mark, it wasn’t. There is Lucy 
Conover. I thought she was about sixteen, 
and so very, very pretty; and then my 
glasses told me that she is at least twenty- 
six. There are tiny wrinkles on her fore- 
head and little creases in the corners of her 
eyes, and her nose is crooked. I found that 
one has freckles and another a muddy com- 

lexion. Bertie Jones has bad teeth, and 
tila Sayre a cast in her eye. There was 
not one—not one who s' the test except 
you, Mark. I wasafraid to look at you, but, 
oh, how glad I was when I did!” 

Of course I had laughed at Ethel’s account, 
but I had tried not to let her see me. I am 
afraid she did, though, for the little witch 
had a pretty air of expectant triumph until 


spoke. 
** Decidedly not,” I said. ‘‘ You saw them 


_ under the worst possible aspect. If you had 


watched their faces as they talked, and had 
seen the ploy of expression over the very 
plainest of them, you would have realized 
that there is a higher beauty than that of 
mere form and color. In keeping your 
pretty illusions, you are losing beautiful re- 
alities, and going through the world in a 
dream.” 

Ethel meditated before she spoke. ‘‘ Per- 
meas yee are right,” she said at last. ‘I see 
that I must try it again, or I cannot disprove 
your words.” < 

It was shortly after this episode that Ethel 
and I took that long-to-be-remembered trip 
which stood to us in the place of our omitted 
wedding journey. One thing which Ethel 
positively refused to do during our stay in 
the city was to wear her spectacles. 

‘I cannot do it, Mark; indeed I cannot,” 
she pleaded, pathetically. ‘I never could 
go out at all if I realized how near people 
are and how they stare. Ob, Mark, please 
let me wear my comfortable veil of near- 
sightedness! At theatres and operas I can 
use an ae ; but I can’t—really, I 
can’t go about in spectacles!” 

There was some reason in what she said, 
and opera-glasses were all very well in their 
place, but the day she bought that lorgnette 
marked an era in our career. When she 
sailed into the room, holding it up to her eye 
with that supercilious poise of the head and 
curve of the elbow which its use necessitates, 
I stared at her in incredulous horror. 

**See,M ta delightful contrivance!” 
she —_ ~ _——_ glee. 

“And w you propose to do with 
it?” I asked, Gkrdonically. For if there is 
one ome that I loathe even more than a 
monocle it is a supercilious, sneering, affect- 
ed lorgnette. 

** Do with it?” repeated Ethel, in surprise. 
“ Why, it is just as good as glasses, and—” 


te 


“* And an insult to every one at whom you 
level it,” I-said, hotly. 

I have sometimes thought that it is en- 
livening to have a standing subject of dis- 
pute in a family. Certainly we had plenty 
of entertainment after that, for the lorgnetie 
was a never-failing bone of dissension. 
Neither side had gained any decisive advan- 
tage when the time came for our return 
home. I think that neither of us was par- 
ticularly sorry when we were safely settled 
in the cars and speeding on our homeward 
way, for we were tired and dazed with sight- 
seeing. We had several changes to make, 
for our town was a rather inaccessible one. 
It was when we were settled in the cars after 
one of these that Ethel started up, crying, 
‘*My lorgnette! I have left it in the sta- 
tion.” 

The loss was by no means a heart-break- 
ing one to me, and I strove to convince her 
that she would not have time to go back for 
it, but she was gone before I fairly be- 
gun my argument, and I was forced to follow. 
‘To the loss of the lorgnetie I could resign 
myself, but I was not yet prepared to risk 
the loss of Ethel. The lorgnette was found 
upon the seat we had occupied, and I hur- 
ried her back to the cars. It was our last 
change, for which we were both thankful, 
as twilight was coming on, and the journey 
had been long and tedious. But, alas! more 
lay before us than we knew. 

When the conductor came for our tickets, 
~ looked dubiously at those which I offered 

im. 

‘* You've taken a queer road to Rosemary,” 
he said, dryly. ‘* This train is going just the 
other way.” 

Ethel and I looked at each other and 
gasped. The thing became clear after a 
moment or two. When we went back to the 
station, we had entered it by one door and 
left it by another. Seeing a train on the 
track, we took it for granted it was ours. 
And it wasn’t, That was all there was 
about it. 

** Where can we get off?” I asked at last. 

“‘At X”—a place which I knew did not 
contain a decent hotel. 

**And when can we leave X?” 

‘* Not until to-morrow.” 

It was decidedly not a cheerful prospect, 
but what must be must be. And to think 
that it was all due to Ethel’s lorguette! 

The hotel which X considered its best 
could not truthfully be described asa. bower 
of bliss. My heart sank at the first sight of 
the air of grimness aud dirt which hung 
about it. 1 glanced at Ethel, but her face 
was serene and cheerful, if slightly weary. 
The room to which we were shown was up 
one flight of stairs. The window-panes were 
obscured by dirt; the paper shades hung in 
shreds and tatters; the carpet was stained 
and worn, The bed—but why dwell upon 
the harrowing picture? I waited for an out- 
burst from Ethel—and it came. 

“What a nice large room!” she cried, 
looking about her with an air of inyocent 
surprise and delight. ‘‘ Actually three win- 
dows! Why, Mark, it is quite charming. I 
should like to spend a week here.” 

I said nothing. My feelings were beyond 
words. And the worst of it was that she 
really seemed to mean what she said. Had 
she been merely making the best of it, I 
could, and felt that I would, have forgiven 
her, but she was not. 

We went down to the dining-room. There 
I felt that Ethel’s eyes must be opened; but 
not so. She looked without remark upon 
the soiled and tumbled table-cloth, the bat- 
tered and dingy furnishings of the table, the 
frowzy and unkempt waitresses. It was in- 
credible. That Ethel, the daintiest of wo- 
men, should be able to endure such surround- 
ings without complaint was certainly ad- 
mirable; but that she should more than 
endure, that she should enjoy them, as she 
appeared to, was positively appalling. Silent- 
ly, and, I fear, sulkily, I made a frugal meal 
of boiled eggs and baked potatoes, and obey- 
ed the laws of hygiene by leaving the table 
nearly as hungry as when I sat down. Sad- 
ly and still silently I left the table, while 
Ethel ee beside me, beaming with de- 
light, and still = everything. I sup- 
pose I was glad that she could enjoy it. I 
hope I was. At all events, I neither said nor 
did anything to mar her bliss. But not even 
my sympathy could force me to stay beyond 
the first train in the morning. Unfortunate- 
ly, said train left at six, and Ethel protested 
against being so ruthlessly dragged away. 

** Why not stay a day or two, Mark?” she 
asked. ‘‘We could rest so nicely, and it 
would be quite a new experience.” 

‘Quite so,” I replied, grimly, and vouch- 
safed no further reply. 

With half-laughing grumbles and protesta- 
tions against my inhuman conduct, Ethel 
allowed herself to be carried off by the 
morning train. When she had settled her- 
self comfortably in her seat and we were 
fairly off, she looked at me. 

‘*So you did not find it pleasant there, 
Mark?” she said. 

“I did not,” I replied, briefly, and with 
dignity. 

** Would you like to know the secret which 
enabled me to enjoy it?” she asked, looking 
at me demurely. 

‘IT certainly should, and—” 

Some blind instinct of prudence led me to 
refrain from adding, “ and to share it”; but 
Ethel understood, and her eyes twinkled. 

“* And are you ready to acknowledge that 
it is a good thing?” she asked. 
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“ That depends,” I answered, feeling more 
ont more certain that I was falling into a 

rap. 

“Poor boy! *You could not share it if you 
would,” said Ethel. ** Yet it is all very sim- 
ple. The disorder and untidiness which dis- 
tresses you did not exist for me, simply be- 
cause I never once used my lorgnette while 
I was in the hotel. Now do you acknowledge 
that near-sightedness is sometimes a benefit?” 

**Not at all,” I replied, stoutly. ‘If I am 
to be poisoned, I prefer to know it.” 

**I don’t precisely see what good it does 
= to know it if you can’t help it, and the 

nowledge only adds another pang,” said 
Ethel, laughing. 


‘*However, have it your 
own way now. 


I'll prove my point yet.” 


VL 
We were safely at home again, and our trip 
was a = of the past. ot even the lor- 
eftas a souvenir of it,for that bone 


gnette was 

of di nm had again mysteriously vanish- 

ed on our way home. Ethel laughingly ac- 

cused me of having confiscated it, but I did 

not suppose that she meant it seriously. 

— of us even dimly foresaw what fruit 
at pearance was lo bear. 

I hed been sitting up unusually late that 
evening, partly because I was not quite at 
ease in my mind, and partly bevause I had 
become absorbed in an article in a review. 
I was sitting in a large easy-chair, and before 
me upon the wall hung a mirror in which 
was reflected the only doorway in the room, 
which opened into the main hall directly be- 
hind my back. At my left was a stand on 
which burned a student lamp. The back of 
the chair in which I sat was so high that no 
one entering from the hall could see me. 

Either the article was not interesting or I 
was more tired than I had supposed. What- 
ever may have been the cause, it is certain 
that I fell asleep. Of course it is impossible 
for me to say how long my sleep lasted, but 
I became conscious at last of a slight rus- 
tling in the room. I suppose I must have 
moved or spoken, for my next sensation was 
that of intense cold, which coldness seemed 
fo radiate from a spot on the right temple. 
Raising my eyes to the glass, I saw, what I 
had known well enough before, that the cold 
object pressed against my temple was the 
muzzle of a pistol in the hands of a man, 
who, as well as 1 could see in the shadow 
cast by the lamp shade, wore a crape mask 
over his face. Thought moves swiftly in 
such cases, unless one’s mind is entirely par- 
alyzed. ‘['wo thoughts flashed through m 
mind so quickly that I could not tell which 
came first. One was the fact that I had in 
the house a large sum of money belonging 
to my employers, which I had received too 
late to pay into the bank that afternoon. 
The other, it is hardly necessary to say, was 
Ethel. To give up the money was out of 
the question, but to lose my brains appeared 
equally so. 

I could have sworn that the pistol had 
been at my head for half an hour, instead of 
a few seconds, when a second glance at the 
mirror caused me to start and smother an 
exclamation. For, framed in that doorway 
which was reflected in — mirror, I plainly 
saw Ethel, clothed in a lon wrapper, 
and shod with shoes of sliteen My Blood 
froze in my veins as I watched her, daring 
neither to speak nor to move. In another 
instant my heart gave a sudden leap and 
then ate § still, as I saw Ethel, my brave 
Ethel, spring suddenly forward, with her 
soundless tread and soft unrustling garment, 
and seize the hand which held the revolver, 
with a shrill cry of : 

‘*Give it to me this minute! 
you fairly at last!” 

Do not ask me what happened next, for I 
never could tell. The pistol went off, for- 
tunately shivering the lamp instead of my 
head. The room was in darkness, but the 
crash of broken glass and a rush of cold air 
told how the robber had escaped. And 
Ethel, my brave Ethel, was in hysterics 
upon the floor. 

As soon as I could find and light a fresh 
lamp, I picked her up and carried her to the 

f 


I’ve caught 


sofa. 

‘* Ethel, you plucky little woman!” I cried. 
‘*How came you to think of doing what 
you did? My dear little girl, look up and 
tell me how you came to be there, and what 
put the right thing to do into your mind.” 

*‘Oh dear!” gasped my brave little wife. 
**T wouldn't have done it for the world if I 
had only known. I woke up and missed 

ou, and came down to look for you. When 

got to the door I saw—oh, I thought I saw 
ou bending over the table with my dear 
ost lorgnette in your hand. And I thought 
I'd get it, and give you a fright at the same 
time. Sol ran at you and caught it, and— 
oh dear! the horrid thing went off, and it 
wasn’t the lorgnette, and it wasn’t you. IfI 
had known it was a pistol and a robber, I'd 
never have touched it in the world!” 

“ Blessings on your near-sightedness, Eth- 
el, my dear,” I said, laughing» ‘‘I give in; 
I give in completely. Never, I implore you, 
never let me see you in spectacles again.” 

‘* Indeed, then, I'll do nothing of the kind,” 
said Ethel, drying her eyes, and recovering 
sufficiently to pout. ‘‘Do you sup I'm 
going through the world ta ing hold of pis- 
tols and never knowing it? You may try as 
much as you please to persuade me that near- 
sightedness is a good thing, but I know bet- 
ter now.” 

And never from that day to this have I 
scen Ethel without her spectacles. 




















Fig. 3.—Frrrep WALKING JACKET. 


Fig. 5.—Coat with CoLLARETTE. 


Fig. 4—Drrecroire Jacket AND Revers SKIRT. Fig. 6.—Gown with Jacket Corsaae. 


TAILOR GOWNS AND JACKETS.—[See Pace 761.) 
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Autumn Dresses. 


A CONCERT or reception toilette, 
illustrated in Fig. 1, is of red 

au de soie with jetted black lace. 

he skirt is bordered with a fold of 
the silk. The bodice has a corselet 
of lace, opening at the front on an 
inner corselet of pecs de soie ; attach- 
ed to it are square hip skirts of lace. 
The guimpe and high collar are of 
white guipure. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of light flowered 
India silk, with a plain skirt and a 
full bodice, which is completed by a 
corselet and coat skirt of violet ben- 
galine, bordered and belted with em 
broidered galloon. 

In Figs. 5 and 6 two views are given 
of a costume of Russian velours in 
green and silver gray combined with 
plain green cloth. The plain bell 
skirt is of velours. The coat bodice 
is of cloth, with revers collar and 
sleeve puffs of velours. The short 
frout is double-breasted, and the back 
extends in long coat tails, which are 
trimmed at the lower end: silk 
fringe is knotted in, and a scalloped 
heading is embroidered above. Sim 
ilar scallops are worked on the collar 
and cuffs. 








Fig. 3.—Backx or Gowns, Fie. 1 








Lace.—([See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 5.—Costume or RussiaN VELOUKS AND CLOTH. 
See Fig. 6.] 
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Fig. 1.—Peravu pe Sore Gown wits Beapep Fig. 2.—Dress or PLAIN anp FiGcuRED 
Sitx.—[See Fig. 4.] 


TAILOR GOWNS AND JACKETS FOR 
AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


See illustrations on page 760. 


gk tailor gown will retain its vogue, but a tendency 
toward over-elaboration is evinced in those prepared 
for autumn and winter. Many of the new models are copies 
of gowns worn during August at Homburg and other Euro- 
pean resorts, and are designed for afternoon receptions and 
other gay functions. Some of the simpler styles are given 
herewith, from models furnished us by the courtesy of 
Messrs. John Redfern & Sons. 

Soft smooth-faced cloths are the fabrics most used. They 
appear in two contrasting colors in one dress, or else a light 
cloth has a dark relief of velvet. Sleeves of velvet are a fea- 
ture of both coats and gowns of cloth, and there are also 
many revers, vests, and short bolero jackets of velvet or of 
plush. ‘The favorite trimming is braiding done by hand in 
very intricate patterns, forming corselets, revers, collars, and 
borders, partly of silk and partly of tinsel braid, or else of 
several kinds of metallic braid together. 

An elaborate jacket of blue-gray cloth, Fig. 1, falls straight 
in front on a vest of yellowish-tan cloth braided with blue 
and gold. The back is belted in Russian fashion, while the 
side forms hang loose from the shoulders to match the straight 
front. A high collar of braided tan cloth is inside a turned- 
over collar of gray cloth, bordered with brown Labrador fur. 
Bishop's sleeves have tan cloth cuffs prettily braided and 
edged with fur. A narrow fur border trims the whole gar- 
ment. The round hat is of blue-gray felt, laden with plumes 
of the same shade held by a tan-colored velvet bow. 

The eostume Fig. 2 is of apricot-colored cloth, a pinkish 
beige shade, with sleeve puffs, sash, and trimmings of the new 
éminence purple velvet. The waist fastens invisibly on the 
left side, and the effect of a princesse gown is given by con- 
cealing the top of the skirt under the sash. Wide revers are 
braided with tinsel in a vandyke pattern, and this is repeat 
ed on the sleeves, Great breadth is given to the shoulders 
by the revers, and by the full velvet sleeves, which droop 
below the armholes, and are loosely draped to the elbow. 
Bias velvet forms a border of bow-knots around the skirt. 
The hat is of éminen¢e purple velvet, with apricot velvet 
facing the brim. Velvet and feathers of the two colors 
make up the trimming. 

A fitted jacket, Fig. 3, of heavy dark blue cloth has a 
relief of fawn-colored cloth, with stitched edges and large 
bone buttons. Itis of the popular three-quarter length, and is 
lined throughout with changeable blue and brown surah. 
The front laps slightly, aud bas notched revers on the right 
side extending into a square collar. A band of the light 
fawn cloth is stitched on to give the effect of three revers. 
An inner collar is'of tan cloth. The coat sleeves have triple 
Russian caps and also triple cuffs, two of the blue cloth 
with one of tan cloth in the middle. Blue felt hat, with a 
tan cloth band around the crown, and feathers of tan and 
blue shades. 

A Directoire jacket and revers skirt are novel features of 
a French tailor gown, Fig. 4. The materials are castor brown 
cloth and ribbed velvet of a dull green shade. The jacket 
and vest are both on one fitted lining, covered in front with 
velvet, on which the jacket is posed, while the back is en- 
tirely of cloth, with seams only under the arms. The pretty 
braiding on the jacket is of red and green bronze together. 
An English collar of braided cloth is faced with velvet. 
Double puffs of cloth droop low on the top of close velvet 
sleeves. The edgé of the corsage rounds below the belt of 
the skirt. Two designs are used for such skirts; one has a 
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complete tablier, with velvet revers 
turned back on each side from foot 
to waist, with a Watteau-like pleat 
between, while another has the revers 
only on one side, the opposite side 
being entirely plain. A border of 
braiding decorates the foot of the 
skirt. 

A very elegant coat of pale gray 
cloth, Fig. 5, has one of the new col- 
larettes, which may be worn separate- 
ly when a heavy wrap is not needed. 
It is deeply pointed in the back, 
reaches only to the shoulder tips, and 
slopes away from the throat, where 
it is finished with a feather boa. 
The back has a wide pleat folded 
under to show a facing of yellow vel- 
vet, and is braided with shaded gold 
braids. The front is plainly buttoned 
down the left side, Pockets and cor- 
ner pieces of braiding match that of 
the collarette. An Empire puff is at 
the top of the close sleeves. Gray 
felt hat, braided with gold, and 
trimmed with pale yellow feathers. 
The veil is of gray chiffon, 

A jacket corsage elongated to curve 
on the hips is a new design, Fig. 6, 
illustrated in gray-blue cloth with a 





Fig. 4.—Back or Dress, Fie. 2. 





Fig. 6.—Costume or Russian VELOURS AND CLOTH. 
(See Fig. 5.] 
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vest and bertha-like revers of light fawn-col- 
ored cloth. The vest is double-breasted and 
short, with two rows of small gilt buttons 
for its ornament. The wide revers turn over 
at the top of the vest above the sleeve puffs 
and cross the back. A high collar and plas- 
tron are of the fawn cloth. Empire sleeves 
with balloon puff at top and close on the 
forearm are well represented here. The bell 
skirt is entirely without trimming. 


A “POP” CONCERT. 
See illustration on page 767, Supplement, 
picture is the reproduction 


ey pretty 

of a scene of very innocent gayety, the 
refreahments furnished for the occasion be- 
ing non-intoxicants, and the chief stimulation 
coming to the merry throngs through the 
bewitching strains of the performers. The 
artist has happily caught the expressions of 
the several faces, and ihe groups are very 
picturesque and striking. 


MATTER OUT OF PLACE. 
‘ie flerce animosity some ardent house 

keepers exhibit toward dust seems amus- 
ingly exagyerated to quieter souls To the 
true dust-hater no family trouble or family 


joy is paramount. With her mouth she 
may mourn William's sorrow or exult over 
Edith’s prosperity Her eyes are roving. 


They spy the bit of fluff upon the carpet, 
and she checks her sobs to pick itup. The 
recital of Edith’s happiness is interrupted 
while she walks across the floor to wipe off 
a table’s edge or to lament the difficulty of 
keeping a room clean when the windows are 
so often opened 
Births, deaths, or marriages may come and 
go in her household Not one of these dis- 
turbs her equanimity half so much as hav- 
ing her sweeping day postponed; they are 
all of less importance than the discovery that 
her dreaded enemy has gained a foothold in 
some unsuspected corner 
An enthusiast of this sort one evening, with 
a tragic air, requested her husband to accom- 
pany her to an upper chamber. The tired 
lawyer was impressed by her solemn man- 
ner, and heavily climbed the necessary stairs 
The lady led him into a room and pointed 
sternly to a table 
Look at that,” she said, indignantly. 
Three times this week I have told Mary to 
dust it. I believe she neglects it purposely. 
I am completely disheartened.” 
The lawyer looked at the table and sighed. 
‘My dear,” he replied, ‘* to-day I have had 
to deal with a murderer and two burglars. 
| have also examined two wife-beaters and 
one child-stealer, but anything like the moral 
depravity of Mary | confess I never saw be- 
fore ver! 
And the lady triumphantly led the proces- 
sion down stairs. 


SHERBETS AND OTHER ICED 
DESSERTS. 
N hot weather nothing is more whole- 
some or refreshing than a frozen dessert, 
and its simplest form is undoubtedly the 
sherbet 

Now that excellent ice.cream-freezers may 
be bought for $2 each, no family should be 
without one, as the trouble of using it is really 
slight, while the cost of ice-creams is reduced 
more than one-half 

A simple lemon sherbet is made of half a 
pint of lemon juice, the grated rind of two 
ane one pint of sugar, and a scant quart 
of water, 
firm 

A richer one is made by boiling the water 
and sugar together twenty minutes, and 
when this syrup is cool, adding the other in- 
gredients. This takes longer to freeze than 
the other, but has more the consistency of 
ice-cream. Orange sherbet is made in ex- 
actly the same way; also raspberry and cur- 
rant 

All fruit sherbets are improved by the ad- 
dition of a little lemon juice, two lemons to 
a pint of fruit juice and a quart of water; 
and in every case they are finer if the sugar 
and water are first made into a syrup by 
boiling twenty minutes. Roman punch is a 
lemon sherbet to which two table-spoonfuls 
of Jamaica rum have been added 

Sorbets are simply sherbets half frozen, 
and they are generally served in glasses after 
the game at elegant dinners. Granites are 
a coarse kind oj sorbets. They are frozen 
without beating and with very little stirring, 
and the result is a rough icy substance which 
is very refreshing. Any kind of fruit juice 
may be used for these, or several kinds mix 
ed. A coffee granite is made of one and one- 
half cupfuls very strong coffee, and one pint 
sugar and one pint water boiled together 
twenty-five minutes. Add the coffee to this 
syrup and set away to cool. Mix with this 
three pints of cream and pack in ice and salt. 
At the end of thirty minutes scrape from the 
sides of the cin, and let it stand for one hour 
longer. There is, to be no beating whatever. 
Serve in sorbet glasses, either in the middle 
or at the end of the dinner. 

Frozen peaches require one pint of sugar, 
one pint of boiling water, and two quarts 
ripe peaches pared and sliced. Boil water 
sugar, and six cracked peach stones together 
fifteen minutes. Rub the peaches through a 
sieve, and strain the hot syrup over them 
When cold, freeze, turning the beater as in 
making ice-cream. 


mixed together and frozen until 
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The word mousse means ‘‘mossy,” and is 
applied to all dishes of whipped cream which 
are frozen without stirring. 

A coffee mousse requires one cupful of 
very strong coffee, the yolks of two eggs, 
half a cup of sugar, and two quarts of 
whipped cream, measured after whipping. 
Beat eggs and sugar together, add the coffee, 
and cook in a double boiler for four minutes, 
stirring constantly. Cool by setting in a pan 
of cold water, add gently the whipped cream, 
and put the mixture in the can of an ice- 
cream - freezer, first removing the beater. 
Cover the can, cork up the aperture where 
the beater goes in, and pack in ice and salt. 
About five pints of salt will be necessary, 
and the mousse should stand from: four to 
six hours to be perfect. 

For a peach mousse use very — fruit, 
one quart, when peeled and slic Rub 
through a sieve; add one pint of sugar and 
two quarts of whipped cream. Two table- 
spoonfuls of wine or maraschino may be 
added if liked. 

Heap the mousse lightly in a three-quart 
mould or the can of the ice-cream-freezer, 
and pack in ice and salt, allowing it to stand 
from four to six hours. These rules are all 
from a well-known source, and most of them 
have been tried with the best results in the 
writer's own household. They are given 
with the hope that frozen desserts will re- 
place, at least in summer, many others which 
are far from wholesome. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

Cheese Straws.—One-quarter of a pound of 
the puff paste, sprinkled with half an ounce 
of Parmesan cheese and a good pinch of salt, 
is rolled thin, and cut in narrow strips five 
inches-long; these are glazed and baked un- 
til light brown. They are very brittle, and 
must be delicately handled when taken from 
the pan. Serve cold. 

Cream Rolls.—These rolls are delicious, 
and make an attractive and inexpensive 
dessert. A round stick (a thin broom handle 
will answer) is scoured and covered with the 
transparent paper used by confectioners. 





Roll the paste very thin, and cut into strips | 


three by four inches; fold a strip about the 
stick, press the upper edge down into the 
under one, wind a soft cord around it, and 
hold it there for a minute; the spiral that re- 
sults remains distinctly visible after bak- 
ing, and adds to the appearance of the roll. 
Slip carefully from the stick to the greased 


pan, so that the cylinder retains its shape. | 


When all the rolls are in the pan, glaze with 
egg, and bake in a hotoven. When cold, fill 
each one with whipped cream sweetened 
and flavored with vanilla, handling carefully, 
as the crust is very delicate, To do this, 
place the cream in a paper cornucopia; cut 
out the apex, and gently press out the cream, 
first into one end of the roll as far as it will 
go, and then into the other. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 





FALSE ECONOMY 
Is practised by people who bay inferior articles of 


food becanse cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 


that the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drag- 
gist keep it.—[{ 4 dv.) 





Bornert’s Fiavonine Exraacts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the parest and the best. —({ Ade.) 





Coann.s’s Bexzom Cosmerio Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the skin.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'’TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. " 











from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
eco.omical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 











A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Lavest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 
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IN TINEA 
THE GARFIELD 


Souvenir Spoon 
Appeals to every patriotic Amer- 
ican. 

The likeness in relief of our 
martyred President is strikingly 
good ; a fac-simile of his signa- 
ture runs across an encircling flag 
which gracefully folds around 
the handle and unfurls amid 
stars in the bow] of the spoon. 
Eagle, Shield, Stars and Stripes, 
unite in making the GARFIELD 

POON distinctively American 
—an appropriate Souvenir of 
him whose likeness and signa- 
ture it bears. 

The Spoons are of Sterling 
Silver, modelled on fine steel 
dies, artistically beautiful, and 
much in contrast with the clumsy 
cast work so objectionable on 
many souvenir spoons. 

Add this to your Collection. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt 


Tea Spoon, sliver Bowl, $2.50 
wee "3.00 
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Derer. JON CARLE 6 Some 












Coffee “ Siner - ta 

ome: fe: i 
range ** ver “* . 

nee Gold “ 3.60 
No charge for engraving a name, or 
name of any city, in the bowl. 

Address 

The Webb C. Ball Co., 
Wholesale & Retail Jewellers, 

Mention this Mag. Cleveland, 0. 














Pirst-class. Deliv’d y TO OP. 


Mouniales 61%. "send for Free Cat. 
ppeceneennnsens Sah Ce, Catenay/ts, fad. 


Tt NEW v SCHOOL OF 

on Seo. DESIGN FOR pe. 

Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
ing, and makes a specialty of the Recommpotenes, 
DerartmMent. Catalogue free. ¥ or further information 
apply to Miss Evten J. J} Pomp, Sec’y, 200 W. asd St, N. N.Y. 

days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring =. Bg we 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, II 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very eager for Tourists. 
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WNOCLUDE THE 
Barker Shutter, 


Automatic 
Eastman 
on Roti Holder, Kodak Co. 
ANO 
Glass Piate Rochester, 
Attachment. N. Y. 
7 Edition, postpaid for 


THE HUMAN “AiR, 


Why it athe Turne Grey, and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A, 8. 
P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
« fBvery one ehould read thie hitie book '—4 thenaewm, 


UTHORS —The skilled r the t t, 
j. unbiassed criticism of prose and verse, 


and advice as to publication, are the specialties of the 
N.Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed by G.W.Curtis,J.R. 
Lowell,C.D, Warner, E.C. Stedman,and many others. Es- 
tablished 18%. Uni a> in position and success. Address 
Dr. TITUS M.COA est 14th Street, New York. 


FAT. PEOPLE. You can reduce your weight 10 
s to 15 lbs. a month at home, 
—— Der SO A injury, by DR. CLARKE’S 
roofs, Testimouials, Free. 
TB B. CLARKE. 3 MD., Drawer 138, Chicago, Ill. 


i Aa 
:" ‘athens h stam tee an 
with « P.. 
Dr. Edith wdan,ll3 Bil ‘lison St., Paterson oN oS. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 




















By HOWARD PYLE. 





MEN OF IRON. [Illustrated by the Author 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 
Boys, and girls, too, will find this a most charming 


pees: of adventure and chivalrous doings.—/ndependent, 
N 


A MODERN ALADDIN. [Illustrated by the 
Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
An amazingly good story. We had thought that 

this style of story-telling was a 1 lost art, but Mr. Pyle has 

here renewed it for us in the fashion of a master.—N. Y. 

Sun. 


THE WONDER CLOCK; 
Twenty Marvellous Tales: 
each Hour of the Day. Illustrated by the 
Author. Embellished with Verses by Katu- 
ARINE Pye. Large 8vo, Ornamental Half 
Leather, $3 00. 


One of the happiest, 
new art books.—JV. } 


THE ROSE OF PARADISE. Being a 
Detailed Account of Certain Adventures that 
happened to Captain John Mackra in Con- 
nection with the famous Pirate, Edward 
England, in the Year 1720. Illustrated by 
the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

One of the most spirited and life-like stories of sea- 


adventure that we ever remember to have read.—/. Y. 
Mail and E xpress. 


PEPPER AND SALT; or, Seasoning for 
Young Folk. [Illustrated by the Author. 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


or Four - and- 
being One for 


—/ and most attractive of 


A quaint and charming book. Mr. Pyle’s wonder- 
ful versatility is shown in the different kinds of subjects 
and the various treats, in every tion of 
humor, mirth, and sly satire, with now and then a touch 
of fine sadness.—Critic, N.Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


OP” 40 ff Be Bon ent ol by at ip wall, 
any part o the United States, Can- 





postage prepaid, to 
ada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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CASH’S 


HEM-STITCH 


FRILLING. 


Made of the finest Cambric, in widths 
varying from % to 44<¢ inches. 





Trimmed with 3-inch Hem-stitch. 
Eleanor Kirk's Idea says: “ Cash's Frillings with 
hem-stitched borders are great favorites with ladies, 
and they are, indeed, beautiful.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


(Containing woven samples of material) 
FREE BY MAIL. Address 


s. & 3. CASH, 92 Greene St., wi. Y. 


PAST 
COLORS. 









THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 
ASK FOR 


THE NEW 
STYLE OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
Printed Fabrics. 
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BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 
J.B. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and 


retain 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkies, 


Freckles and Su) uous Hair; 


Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 


the Hair and Beautify the *complex- 


fon 
MADAME | vactiane 1m 


BEATTY 








Boston. 


features as 


dentifrice 


jury to the 





completely remedied by it. Sozodont is 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 


yellow or decayed teeth. Don't lose sight 


of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 


enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 


use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 


in high favor with the fair scx, because it 





THE HOLMES Co. 
Patent Union Under-Garments 
ARH 


Perfection in fit, and unlike 
any other garment, as shown 
by cut, in which the points of 
interest are delineated. 

The question, Who makes 
the best-fitting garment ? is 
easily anewered by the great 
success we have made with 
our two patents, which: are 
endorsed by thonsands of so- 
ciety ladies as the best and 
most perfect fitting un- 
der-garment made. 

None genuine unless mark- 
ed inside eateen lining 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


See our new Catalogue, with 
full descriptions of our new 
Pateuts, and important facts 
connected with them, un- 
known to Ladies not acquaint- 
ed with our Garments, which 
would be usefal to any who 
intend to buy Union Under- 
Garments. Any one who will 
take the trouble to see for 
hersclf will buy no others. 

If our garments are not 
found at your best stores, 
send stamp direct to us and 
we will send swatches and 

self- measurement blank to 
any part of the world. Sat- 

faction guaranteed. 


THE HOLMES CoO., 
109 euenissel famnatns onsen Mass. 


Castes Das efrm Corset Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 
Made in Two 
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Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 


Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 


throughout the 
United States. 


Soenold 
Constable Ko Co 


LYONS SILKS. 


For Autumn wear great novelty is to be found 
in the styles and colorings. 


SILK AND WOOL STUFFS. 
Nicoise, Voille, Ondine, Veloutine. 
New Fabrics and New Combinations. 


White Satin, Faille, Moire Antique, Veloutine, 
and Bengaline for Wedding Gowns. 


_.GRENADINES, GAZES, CREPES, OMBRE 
AND GLACE, LYONS VELVETS. 


Proadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. ss 


4899. In . Every 
Variety. 








Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
HOME S1u0y, tc-srsoae 


taught by 











Patented, April 98, 
1889, Oct. $1, ibeo. 





BRYANT SUALUNOT Smee ba Ae 





Worthington, 





54 Rue d’Hauteville, PARIS. 


Smith & Co,, 


importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


Union Square, NEW YORK. 





Looking for Braid to 





Whenever you visit the shops in town, 


Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


bind your gown, 





OVER JO, 


THE PARAGON PAT. 


lowing prices, postpa 
No. Sx olde $00 ti in si 
- 6.00 
“ 10.00 “ 
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cock of interest to every 


Piano, Organ, $23 up. Want Ag'ts. Cat. 
FREE. Dan’) YF. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 





The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask your dealer nf it, or I will send you sample at ful- 
Sei 


Patentee and Sole Man’, James $. foam, 1231 Pana. Ave. 1. ¥. 
Please Mention Harper's Bazar. 


ooo SOLD. 


FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


Morocco, Calf. al. 
Iver. ag oS 8. $ .7%5 
40 Th 1.00 
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PRIESTLEY’S BLA 


Priestley Cloths the 


Each piece is “A y every five yards, on the -— 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Without th 
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CARPETINGS. 


MOQUETTES, 
VELVETS, 


AND 


BODY BRUSSELS 


Supply the demand for high-art effects at 
MODERATE COST. 


We have never offered an assortment as large at 
such ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


-caeatoed and ee on ao 


W.& J. SLOANE, 
Broadway, 18th and 19th New York. 
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THREE NEW VOLUMES 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest 
to the Black Sea. By F. D. MILLer. 
Illustrated by the Author and ALFRED 
Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 














The narrative of a canoe-voyage of nearly two thou- 
sand miles, through parts of Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Russia, accomplished 
in the summer of 1890. It is especially interesting as 
being a description of scenery and peoples hitherto almost 
unknown to American readers. The illustrations, which 
are from drawings made during the voyage, are particu- 
larly attractive. 


ON CANADA'S FRONTIER. Sketches 
of History, Sport,and Adventure ; and 
of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur-trad- 
ers, and Newer Settlers of Western 
Canada. By JULIAN Racpu. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50, 


A mine of useful information told in connection with 
stories and travels about the new North-west of the great 
dominion which forms our northern boundary. The il- 
lustrations are as spirited as the text is lively, and the 
author has made a capital book.—Odserver, N. Y. 

A book which is full of information and delightful 
entertainment. . . . The book is full of vivid and charm- 
ing description of things. —V. Y. Sun. 

Mr. Julian Ralph is a model traveller. He keeps both 
eyes open and sees the interesting, indeed the most in- 
teresting, things which the average tourist misses. .. . 
The volume is a notable addition to recent books of 
travel.—Boston Traveller. 


THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KEN- 
TUCKY, and Other Kentucky Arti- 
cles. By James Lane ALLEN, Author 
of “Flute and Violin,and Other Ken- 
tucky Tales and Romances.” _ Illus- 

~ trated. 8vo,Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50: 


Mr. Allen is the most engaging of writers, and at 
once he puts the reader in sympathy with the land he 
loves. He sings in joyous notes the pwan of Kentucky, 
and lets you revel in the fields carpeted with blue grass. 
—N. Y. Times. 

Nowhere else can there be so fine and so graphic an 
account of Kentucky as it appears to those who know 
and love it as in this beautiful volume.—CAscago Herald. 

The attractions of the sketches are in their simplicity 
and realism. Nothing is oversaid or overdrawn. They 


are pictures of home life full of pleasing study.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, W. Y. 
Bam The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, or 


will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 











ceipt of the price. 













CHINESE ANGLERS. 
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lif IV. 
CATCHEE FLISHEE ALLEE SAMEE ; HOMEWARD BOUND. 


SALVAGE AND BALM. 


Wuat menne this woe on Chappic’s face? 
Ie he in dread of some d ? 
Ah no; his trank-has just come home 
From scenes where Chappie once did roam, 
And in ite side a fearful gap 
Shows that it’s met with some mishap. 
And throngh that rent two paitt.ef loots, 
Six russet shédes, three bathing suits, 
A linen vest, six collars high, 
A lounging coat, an Oxford tie, 
All have escaped, and dire dismay 
On Chay ‘8 face now holdeth away. 
But see, emiles! What can it be 
That's brought thie endden look of glee? 
The trunk he's opened and looked in, 
And on his lips there spreads a grin. 
* There's nothing left,” he says. “Bat stay! 
One —_— escaped the foe to-day 
It might worse—indeed it might. 
But this is balm!” Whereon that wight 
Reached down into that empty chest, 
Where had been things be loved the best. 
And then I saw what his regret 
Had soothed—he'd saved one cigarette. 
—_—_a——— 
“Why did you tell the jadge your name was Mur 
der?” 
“So that he wouldn't commit me.” 
“Huamph! Why didn’t you tell him your name wae 
Gan ?” 
“ What good would that have done 7” 
“He might have discharged you.” 
. ——_>— 
* Did she refuse you 7?” 
“Yes; but it isn’t hopeless.” 
“Why not?” 
* She said she'd be a cousin to me." 








4 NEW PATIENT. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS AMPHIBIOUS. ‘ Doctor, 
CAN'T YOU RECOMMEND SOMETHING TO RE- 
DUCE CORPULENCE? [AM—OR RATHER I HAVE 
A FRIEND WHO I8 UNCOMFORTABLY STOUT, AND 
IT STRUCK ME THAT WE MIGHT CONFER ON 
THIS MATTER TO—ER—MUTUAL ADVANTAGE, 
PERUAPS.” 


FOND OF HOME. 


** | suppose you are glad to be home from the coun- 
try, Mra, Beouson 7” 

* Delighted! There is only one thing that bothers 
me vow, and that is where we shall spend the auntamu 
aud winter, We go abroad in the spring.” 

eT \ 

“ When you climb to great heights don’t you some- 
times dread falling and being killed 2” «he asked. 

“No,” replied the adventurous spirit, “What | 
fear most is falling from au immense height aud not 
getting killed.’ 


TO A PLAIN HUSBAND. 
Your wife is very charming, but 
1 wish I had a clew 
To show me how the dickens she 
E’er came to marry you. 
> -——— 
Banker (in the surf). “Come on in, Hicks.” 
Hioxs, “Can't! Can’t swim. Besides, I’m feeling 
dizzy this morning." 
Bankes. “Come ov. You'll be all right if your 





head swime.” ERE Meera 
4 “J hear barglars broke into your flat the other 
THE OBSTACLE. night, Hicks.” 
BARROWS, “I SHALL BE VERY LONESOME HERE, NOW THAT YOU ARE GOING.” * Yea.” 
FAIR MAID “May WILL consone You.” . “Get anything ?” 
RARROWS, “I'M AFRAID NOT. 1 DON'T LIKE TO SHARE MY HONORS, AND I AM INCLINED TO THINK I'D HAVE TO DIVVY UP WITH THAT DOG “No. owes them my rent bill, and they saw at 
oF WER.” once that I was a squeezed and left. 











SUPPLEMENT. 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
XIL—ALGA. 


rTHALLOPHYTES are the second divi- 

sion of Bryophytes, including alge, li- 
chens, and fungi. Although low in the scale 
of vegetable life, many of them have the 
most.intimate connection with our domestic 
life atid” with-or “agricultural success. 
practical knowledge of their structure and 
habits has to do with the very well-being 
of the race. 

Alge—seaweeds—have organs similar to 
roots and leaves. The roots, however, do 
not extract nourishment from the soil. They 
adhere to some fixed place, and allow the 
plant to sway its fronds in the water with 
greater freedom. The leaves are cell ex- 
pansions, often single cells, distorted in sev- 
eral directions. 

They bear spores produced by the union 
of antherozoids with the ovum cell of the 
archegonia. The spores have a tendency to 
divide into four parts, and are called tetra- 
spores. They are provided with cilia either 
in pairs or all around their ball-shaped bodies, 
which send them tumbling about till they 
find a firm place whereon to establish them- 
selves. Each cell seems capable of Propa- 
gating two new plantlets by division. n- 
other remarkable means of propagation is = 
“conjugation.” Two cells a eac 
other. Each bulges out towards the other. 
At length the swellings touch, unite, burst 
the partition between them, and form a tube 
through which the contents of one cell pass 
into the other. From this union a vigorous 
plant is formed, which, by cell division, gives 
rise to many more. 

Many of the alge are immense growths. 
The macrocystis is found from three hundred 
to seven hundred feet long. The tree sea- 
weed, Lessonia fuscescens, may have a stem 
ten feet long, twelve inches in circumference, 
with fronds two to three feet long. Some- 
times alge grow in great patches or meadows, 
as the famous Sargasso and the Gulfweed. 
For miles the water is tinted green or red 
with such alge. Their stems twist into 
great cables hundreds of feet long. They 
are found in all waters, from the polar re- 
gions to the tropics, on icebergs, on snow, 
in freezing water, and in boiling springs. 
The desmids and diatoms are tle smallest, 
visible only under powerful microscopes. 

Many alge are edible. The dulse of the 
Scotch and the tangle of the Swede are 
made from alge. The Chinese make soup 
of certain species. Their famous bird’s-nest 
soup is composed largely of jellylike alge. 
Many of these plants are single cells, held 
together by masses of gelatinous mat! 

hey are divided, according to their eolor, 
into brown, red, and green seaweeds. The 
brewn love the warm waters of the equato- 
rial regions, the red inhabit mainly the tem- 
perate zones, and the green thrive best in the 
cold waters which lap the icebergs. There 
are some six thousand species of marine 
alge. Those which grow in fresh waters 
are called conferve. The great lakes of 
North America are said to have none. 

There is a green scumlike growth, known 
as ‘frogs’ spittle,” found upon stagnant 

ynds. Under the microscope this resolves 

tself into thousands of slender green fila- 
ments, each one a hollow tube, contain- 
ing grains floating in mucilaginous matter. 
These and similar organisms, which we are 
apt to associate with malaria and filth, are, 
in fact, not the cause, but simply the indi- 
cations of unwholesome conditions, which 
they do their best to remove. They assimi- 
late the decaying organic matter which these 
places contain, and are themselves food for 
animalcules, which swarm among them. The 
zygnemas are composed of long tubes joined 
poo pe by short ones, all marked with beau- 
tiful spirals or crosses, or other regular fig- 
ures. They are large conferve, and are 
found in great numbers fifteen thousand 
feet up the Himalayas, in the cold springs 
which rise from the glaciers. 

The famous red-snow (Protococcus nivalis) 
is a minute red alga, consisting of little 

ranules from yg'55 tO gey5 Of an inch in 
diameter. It is a cell containing starch and 
nitrogen; in other words, protoplasm. This 
substance occurs not only on snow and ice, 
but in hot-house water-tanks, on rocks 
within reach of the ocean’s spray, and on 
doospes leaves and mosses, An allied alga is 
the Palmelia eruenta, deep red in color, found 
upon stale bread and meat, or upon musty 
walls of houses. The color, blood red, has 
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often terrified ignorant and superstitious 
ple, who thought the heavens rained 
Blow, or the sacramental host was bleeding, 
ominous of divine vengeance for sins. More 
than one r creature has been burned, 
charged with being a witch, for no better 
reason than that red alge, resembling spots 
of blood, have been found in her dwelling. 

A most graceful thing is the batrachos- 
permum, found on stones in little streams 
everywhere. It is brown, yellow, or purple, 
with pretty fernlike fronds. It may be 
plunged into boiling or freezing water with- 
out apparent injury. 

One species is found only in wells, 

The smallest of all alge are soft cellular 
tissues with silicious shells. They are the 
diatoms, which abound in water and moist 
atmosphere. From two to twenty thousand 

1 along-side will measure an_ inch, 
When the first Atlantic cable was laid, the 
dredging-machine brought up myriads of 
these atoms, the delicate striae of whose 
shells were marvellously beautiful. They 
were long thought to be animalcules. Ehren- 
berg, an eminent German microscopist, so 
classified them; but their mode of reproduc- 
tion by cell division and by conjugation as- 
signs them to the vegetable kingdom. Some- 
times they accumulate on larger seaweeds, 
or they cover submerged twigs like a brown 
fur. Moilusks and other small creatures feed 
uponthem. They are of every shape, round, 
square, oblong, crescent, always regular, 
composed of soft tissue covered by two sili- 
cious shells. The smaller half fits inside the 
larger, as a box slides under its cover. Each 
half is surrounded by a projecting rim. 
When the cells are ready to divide, new 
rims form within, on the side opposite the 
old ones. At length the enveloping ring 
bursts, and the two halves separate, each a 
complete new individual. It is computed 
that one billion descendants may arise from 
a single individual in a month's time. 

When these organisms die, their hard 
shells fall to the bottom 6f the water, and 
the ocean-bed, as well as many beds of lakes, 
is covered with them, offen to a great 
depth. There they harden into solid rock. 
Near Richmond there is a famous deposit, 
forty feet deep and several miles in extent. 
The material is used in the manufacture of 
dynamite; also as a polishing powder. Fos- 
sil diatoms of the tertiary age are similar in 
every respect to those found to-day. Dust- 
storms of diatoms are produced by the wind 
laden with these atoms. They give the 
chrome color of the Yellow Sea. Hot ashes 
from volcanoes contain them, and in moist 
atmosphere nearly everywhere they abound. 
It is a curious fact that the spectrum of the 
soft contents of diatoms is identical with 
that of chlorophyl—another proof that they 
are vegetables. 

One thing must impress every observer of 
the lower forms of Poth animal and plant 
life; that is, the tremendous debt we owe to 
the microscope. By the aid of its mighty vis- 
jon new worlds are constantly revealed to us. 
It is not only the starry heavens brought near- 
er by the telescope which claim our atten- 
tion and make us marvel at the vastness 
of creation, but just as much the minute 
things, a hundred of which are no bigger 
than a grain of sand. The perfection of 
these tiny organisms, their exquisite adap- 
tation to their conditions of life, the pur- 
poses they serve in that realm of nature 
where there is no waste of energy, no loss, 
where there is room for every created thing, 
and provision for its maintenance—all these 
wonderful facts excite our highest admiration 
aud arouse in us a little of that scientific 
enthusiasm which tempts others to spend 
ey in the study of microscopic objects. 

fen are more and more unlocking the store- 
house of nature’s secrets, and judged by the 
beneficent results of their Jabors, such pur- 
suits are as worthy of interest as are the 
discoveries of new planets or the central sun 
of our solar system. 
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e washed at the tub, 
And I’ve scrubbed the floor, 
"ve scoured the tin pans 


tog; and 
Gold Dust 
did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 
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CINDERELLA in the 
SLIPPER.” 
Boston Turarne, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Beq., 34 West St. 
1 all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE W DER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
1 have it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all lndies to nee no other. Sincerely yours 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the co and on) 
parmes toilet preparation in use. It purifies an 
yeautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 2% 2cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 84 West St., Boston, Mase, 
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Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 
THE STANDARD FOR PURITY, 


FLAVOR, AND WHOLESOMENESS. 


Genuine only with 





‘TRY CLIZBE’S ROSE MUTTON TALLOW. 
Ask at Draggist’s, or send 25 cents to 
J. L. CLIZBE, Manager, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
“It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—WMedica/ and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
“The Best for Baby’s Bath.” —Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MPG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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EXTRACT in Soups Sauces. 

















ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Hxceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sa., N. Y. 
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A book like the Franklin 
Square Song Collection 
has really been a long-felt 
want in many thousand 
| homes. To get the music 

of old pular. songs is 
often difficult and always 
expensive, but both of 
these drawbacks are here 
overcome, for this Collec- 
tion has in each Num- 
ber 200 of the best of the 
familiar tunes, both sacred 
and secular, at a price 
| ridiculously low. For the 
mass of the people it is 
the most useful work that 
has ever been issued by 
Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, and that it will have 
a large sale is beyond a 
doubt.—San Francisco Post. 


"Pull Contents ‘of the Several Numbers, with 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


p of favorite Songs, will be sent on 
application, by letter or postal card, to 
Harper & New York. 
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THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


ried into effect, in consequence of the dif- 
ficulty of finding working-men equal to the 
situation. They understand working for the 
man who has the money; they do not under- 
stand working for the man who has none, 
that is for each other and for themselves. 
For my own part I could only find —— 
men of that stamp. Perhaps I am too muc 
in the study. I do not go about enough 
among working-men. There must be some 
advanced to my stage of development. Well, 
for want of men, | could not start my Vil- 
lage, and I have not used the money. As 
for the papers, | have taken them out of the 
bank and placed them in Dering’s safe.” 
Elsie looked over his shoulder, reading 


every word. ‘ The letters which Mr. Dering 
wrote to the stockbroker in accordance with 
your instructions. They were written for 
him —perhaps—by you. It is unusual, 


but 

‘I told you,” he replied, sharply. ‘‘ What 
is the use of saying things twice? There are 
some things which confuse a man. I wrote 
them—he wrote them—he acted for me—or 
I acted for myself. What matter? The end 
is as I have written down for you. Now 
will this paper be of any use to you?” 

‘Of the greatest use. Please sign it, dear 
Master.” 

He obeyed, and signed ‘‘ Edmund Gray.” 

There is one thing more.” Elsie saw in 
his face signs of disquiet, and hastened on. 

You have got your bank-book here?” 

‘‘ Yes, The manager sent it here with an 
impertinent note about references, which I 
have sent on to Dering. What do you want 
with the bank-book? It is in one of those 
drawers. See—here it is—check-book too.” 

‘If | were you, Master, I would have no 
more trouble about the money. You have 
given Mr. Dering the transfers and papers— 
why not give him back the money as well? 
Do not be bothered with money matters. It 
is of all things important to you to be free 
from all kinds of business and money mat- 
ters. Who ever heard of a Prophet drawing 
acheck? You sit here and work and medi- 
tate. You go to the Hall of Science and 


teach. It is the business of your friends 
to see that all your necessities are properly 
supplied. Now, if you will in these minor 


matters suffer your friends to advise—” 

“Surely. I ask for nothing else.” 

‘* Then, dear Master, here is your check- 
book and here your bank-book. Draw a 
check payable to the order of Edward De- 
ring for all the money that is lying here—I 
see it is seven hundred and twenty-three 
pounds five shillings and three pence. I will 
take care of the check—so. Oh! you have 
signed Edward Dering — careless Master! 
Draw another—now sign it Edmund Gray. 
That will do. And you had better at the 
same time write a letter to the Bank askin 
the manager in future to receive the divi- 
dends for the account of Mr. Dering. I will 
write the letter, and you shall sign it. Now 
— no—no — not Edward Dering — Edmund 
Gray. Your thoughts are wandering.~ There! 
Now, dear Master, you are free from every- 
thing that might trouble you.” 

The Master pushed back the blotting-pad 
with impatience, and rose from the chair. 
Elsie took possession of the signed checks, 
the check-book, the bank-book, and the let- 
ter. She had all—the statement in Edmund 
Gray's own handwriting—all—ail—that was 
wanted to clear up the business from the be- 
ginning to the end. She put everything to- 
wether in ber handbag. She glanced at her 
coinpanion; she perceived that his face was 
troubled. “1 wish,” he said, fretfully, ‘‘ that 
you had not worried me with those questions 
about the past. They disturb me. The cur- 
rent of my thoughts is checked. I am full 
of Dering and his office and his safe—his safe 
—and all—” } 

Elsie trembled. His face was changing— 
in a minute he would have returned r. 
Dering, and she would have had to expiain. 
‘* Master,” she cried, laying her hand upon 
his arm,‘‘think. We are going to the Hall 
of Science—your Hall of Science—yours. 
The people are waiting for their Prophet. 
You are to address them. To-night you 
must surpass yourself, because there are 
strangers coming. ‘Tell us—once again—all 
over again-—of that world where there is no 
crime, no suffering, no iniquity, no sin, no 
sorrow—where there are no poor creatures 
deprived by a cruel social order of liberty, 
of leisure, of comfort, of virtue, of every- 
thing—poor wretches born only to toil and 
to endure. Think of them. Speak for them. 
Plan for them. Make our hearts burn within 


us for shame and rage. Oh, Master ”—for | 
still 


his face was troublec and doubtful, as 
if he was hovering on the border-land be- 
tween himself and his over self—‘‘ no one 
ean speak to them like you; no one has your 
power of speech; make them feel that new 
World—make them see it—actually see it 
with their earthly eyes—make them Teel it in 
their hearts,” 

Child "—he sighed; his fage fell back 
into repose—‘‘ you comfort me. I was fall- 
ing—before you came to me I used oftelt to 
fall—into a fit of gloom —I don’t*Know 
why. Semething irritates me; somethin 
jars; something awakens a feeling as if I 
ought to remember —remember— what? I 
clo not know. I am better now. Your voice, 
my dear, at such a moment is to me like the 
sound of David's harp to Saul. It chases 
away the shadows. out I am better already, 
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I am well. If you want to ask any other 
questions, do so, -As for those transactions 
—they are perfectly correct in form and 
everything. I cannot for the life of me 
understand why Dering, who is a practical 
man—” 


“* Never mind Dering, my dear Master—or 
those transactions. Think only of the world 
of the New Humanity. Leave the transac- 
tions and the poy te me. I hope that you 
will never find out why they were wanted, 
or how they were to be used. Now let us 
start. We shall be in excellent time.” 

The Hall of Science was half full of peo- 
ple—the usual gathering—those who came 
every Sunday evening and took the simple 
feast of fraternity. The table was spread 
with the white cloth, on which were laid out 
the toast and muffins, the ham and shrimps, 
and bread-and-butter and watercresses; and 
on the appearance of the chief, the tea was 
brought up, and they all sat down. Now it 
had been observed by all that since the ad- 
hesion of this young lady the leader's dis- 
courses had been much more confident, his 
manner had been clearer, his points more 
forcibly put. This was because, for the first 
time, he had had an opportunity of discuss- 
ing his own doctrines with a mind able to 
follow him. Nothing so valuable to a teacher 
of new things as a —— woman for 
listener and disciple. itness the leading 
example of the Prophet Mohammed. Also 
their leader had never before been so cheer- 
ful—so hopeful—so full of life and youth and 
spring. He was young apes he talked like 
a young man, though his hair was gray. This 
was because he loved a woman, for the first 
time in his life; he called it paternal affec- 
tion; whatever kind of love it was, it worked 
in him the same miracle that love always 
works in man—young or old—it gave him 
back the fire of youth. 

This evening he sat at the head of the 
table dispensing his simple hospitality with 
a geniality and a heartiness unknown before 
the arrival of this young lady. He talked, 
meantime, in the lofty vein, above the style 
and maaoner common to his hearers, but not 
above their comprehension; he spoke of a 
higher life attainable by man at his best, 
when the victory over nature should be com- 
plete, and every force should be subdued 
and made slave to man, and all diseases 
should be swept away, and the perfect man 
should stand upon the earth at last, Lord and 
Master of all — Adamus Redivivus. When 
that time should come, there would be no 
Property, of course; everything was to be in 
common; but the new life would be full of 
love and joy; there would be long-continued 
youth, so that none should be made to rise 
from the feast unsatisfied; nay, it seemed to 
this dreamer that every one shonid continue 
at the feast as long as he pleased, till he was 
satiated and desired a change. Long-con- 
tinued youth; all were to be young and to 
keep young: the girls were to.be beautiful 
and the men strong; he pronounced—he— 
the hermit—the anchorite—the celibate who 
knew not love—a eulogy on the beauty of 
women; and he mourned over those men 
who miss their share of love. 

The hearts of those who heard were up- 
lifted, for this man had the mesmeric faculty 
of compelling those who heard him to feel 
what he wanted them to feel. Most of them 
had been accustomed to regard their leader 
as a man of benevolent manners but austere 

re. Now he was tender and human, 

ull o} ae poy J even with those weak ves- 
sels who fall in love, and for the sake of love 
are content to be all their lives slaves—yea, 
even slaves to port 

After tea, the tables cleared, the chief 

ronounced his weekly ress or sermon. 
t was generally a discourse on the princi- 
ples, which all professed, of equality and 
the abolition of Property. To-night he car- 
ried on the theme on which he had spoken 
at tea-time, and discoursed on the part which 
should be played by love in the New Hu- 
manity. Never before had he spoken so con- 
vincingly. Never had orator an audience 
more in sympathy with him. 

Shortly after the beginning of the address, 
there arrived two gentlemen, young and well 
dressed, who sat down modestly just within 
the door and listened. The people turned 
and looked at them with interest. The: 
were not quite the kind of young man pecu 
iar to the street or to the quarter. 

When the lecture was over and the. audi- 
ence crowded ther to talk before they 
separated, Elsie slipped across to the new- 
comers and led them tothe lecturer. “Master,” 


she said, “ this is my Atheistan.” 
Mr. Edmund Gray sooe Kents with him. 


partner of Mr. —. 

“Mr. Austin,” Mr. Edmund Gray, ‘I 
am to meet the man who is about to en- 
ter into the most sacred of all bonds with 
one whom I venture to love, sir, as much as- 
you yourself can do, t I love her as 
= ugiter. and you love her as your bride. 

ou will be the happiest of men. Take care, 
sir, that you deserve your happiness.” 

“This day,” said Elsie, * you have ren- 
dered us all such a service as can never be 
acknowledged, or repaid, or forgotten. Yet | 
we hope and pray that somehow you will 
never understand how great it is.” | 


(to BE CONTINUED. ]} 














The Squire strolled down to the forge one day, 
(He wanted a vote, I’m bound to say,) 

And blandly chatted of work and wages, 

And themes that have baffled mankind for ages, 
While the horny-handed son of toil, 

Washed from his brawny arms the soil. 

“I don't know much about tariff and tin,” 

The stalwart voter said with a grin, 

“But the man I vote for I demand, 

Like that Ivory Soap you’ve got in your hand, 
Shall be sound, clear, pure—the best in the land.” 
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From the Easy Chair. By Grorcr 
Witu1am Curtis. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
They are charming essays indeed. They 

renew the zest of life. They solace, they be- 

guile, they repay.—V. Y. Sun, 

From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 

Mr. Hutton has the happiest knack in writ- 
ing a volume of this kind. His touch is grace- 
ful, his acquaintance with the subjects thorough, 
and he never imposes with unnecessary erudi- 
tion. —V. Y. Times, 

Concerning All of Us. By Tuomas 
WENTWORTH Hiccinson. With Por- 
trait. r6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
Colonel Higginson has the advantage of a 

sound and simple philosophy of life to show 

off his fine literary culture. The one makes 
him worth reading—strong, open-minded, and 
wholesome ; the other gives him graces of form, 
style, and literary attraction in great variety. 

It is hard to decide whether the charm or the 

usefulness of the present collection of essays 

preponderates.—/ndependent, N.Y. _ 


As We Were Saying. By Cnar.es 
DupLey Warner. With Portrait, 
and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 00. 

Mr. Warner possesses the faculty of putting 
his thoughts into excellent English, while the 

icity of his style, the absence of all strain- 
ing after effect, and the apparently spontaneous 
anata of his wit, sufficiently = for the 

reputation he enjoys among the American 
aga > ecorder, Philadelphia. 

Criticism and Fiction. By Wit1am 
Dean HowkE ts. With Portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

Many a good thing and many a true thing is 
here clothed in the diction of a master,and giv- 
ing forth the bouquet of a style as delicately 
vigorous, so to say, as any in English literature. 
—/ndependent, N.Y. 
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